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The Brain and Skull. 
No. 2. 
By CRANIUM. 
CELLS AND FIBERS. 


Life is composed of minute cells. No part of our bodies the size of 
a pin’s point but is alive with separate and independent life all its own. 
Every part of the brain, lungs, heart, flesh, muscle, fat, skin, each separate 
living part of the body, is called a cell. Of the smallest, it would take 
three thousand to reach an inch, of the largest three hundred. 

The number of these separate cells in the human body is, as may be 
imagined, far beyond human computation. There are Circular Cells, Tes- 
sellated Cells, Biconcave Cells, Flat, Scaly Cells, Epidermis or Skin Cells, 
Branched Cells, and Nerve Cells. 

A Cell is a tiny mass of living jelly called Protoplasm, containing a 
centre called the Nucleolus and an active vital part called the Nucleus, 
probably being to the rest as the brain is to the body. This cell is born 
simply by the process of a larger cell subdividing into two or three; then it 
grows, develops, breathes, feeds, and works all its life at some definite 
task. It probably rests, possibly in a way analogous to sleep. It reproduces 
others, and eventually it declines and decays, its little life lasting from a 
few hours to a few days. 

By examining closely we find the speck of jelly of which the cell is 
composed consists of a harder patt or framework like a skeleton, and a 
softer part like muscle or flesh. 

These cells are found not only in man and animals, but also in the 
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vegetable kingdom as ‘well. They are built up of chemical elements (oxy- 
gen; hydrogen; nitrogen ; chlorine ;, fluorine ; carbon; sulphur ; phospherus ; 
sodium ; potassium, calcium, magnesium and iron). 

The human body consists at first of only a limited number of these 
cells, which are divided and subdivided, and become eventually a large 
number. They then begin to lose their common character, and to be formed 
into groups according to their subdivisions of labor, just as individuals 
have divided themselyes into mechanics, musicians and artists. Certain 
cells, therefore, develop certain peculiarities. Some become bone-forming 
cells, and patiently build up-the human skeleton; others become muscle- 
forming cells and make the flesh; and others fat cells. Still others make 
compact groups and form heart, lungs, and other organs; while very 
skilled ones manage to construct the whole nervous system. Others, again, 
(fond of movement and change) float in a fluid medium and become the 
blood ; while the most external layer sets to work and builds up the beauti- 
ful structure—the skin. 

The shapes of the cells are as varied as their work. Those cells that 
are very thin and flat, six or eight-sided that are joined together, look like 
a pretty tiled pavement, and form the :eblecrnbrane inside of the body 
that covers the lungs and other organs. Others, like living bricks placed 
close together in rows, side by side, form the walls of the body—the skin. 
Some, like cogged wheels, fit into others by the cogs when pressed together, 
and only touch each other by the tips when stretched apart. These occur 
in the skin, and are known as ridge or furrow cells. Those in the gullet 
are flat; those in the internal organs are the shape of fish with forked.tails. 
There are solid round cells, like balls, as the fat cells; flat round cells; flat 
square cells; cells like round biscuits, thick at the sides and thin in the 
center, and found in the blood. There are also cells found in the blood 
which are never the same shape for a minute together, but always pushing 
out a part here or there, or drawing in another somewhere, and changing 
without ceasing, often resembling star-fish. There are cells with long, thin 
bodies like bits of string; cells like long, thin canoes or shuttles, found in 
muscles ; there are brain cells like branching trees or spreading roots; while 
those that line the windpipe and lungs are lovely ciliated cells. 

The inter-cellular substance acts as a-kind of cement in holding the 


cells together; so also does the connective tissue which is a branching net- ° ' 


work of.thin, hair-like cells. 

Vast and numberless as are the cells of our bodies, they are neverthe- 
less under the most. absolute laws, and exist solely for the good of the 
body corporate, and not for their own ends. Their life and work are 
practically under the control of the sympathetic nervous system. 

Nerve cells have projections, or poles; whose business it is to convey 
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impressions from the external world to the nerve cells, or from the nerve 
cells to the muscles. Some of these cells have two projections, or poles, 
and are called Bipolar; those with three, Tripolar; those with many, Multi- 
polar. 

The human body is perfect in its mechanism. The bones cannot move 
unless acted upon by the power of the muscles; the muscles are incapable 
of acting until they are excited by the nerves; while the nerves are de- 
pendent upon the brain, and the brain is excited by the five senses. which 
in their turn are stimulated to action by the external world. 


ad 


CO 





FIG. I.—DIFFERENT KINDS OF NERVE CELLS. (A) CIRCULAR CELL; (B) 
TESSELLATED CELLS; (C) BICONCAVE CELLS; (D) FLAT SCALY CELLS; (E) 
AND (F) BRANCH CELLS; (G) SKIN CELLS; (H) NERVE CELLS FROM THE 
BRAIN. 


INFANT AND ADULT CELLS. 


Brain tissue grows very fast. In a child of three, it is already six- 
sevenths" of its full size; at twelve it is nine-tenths; and at fourteen the 
full size is reached. The functions of the brain, however, are only slowly 
developed. Education is, of course, the special power by which this is 
effected. 

Let us now éxamine the cells that form an infant’s mind. At first it 
does not seem to have much power to use its brain; there is very little trace 
of thought or will in the child when compared with the same in the adult: 
The organs of sight, hearing, etc., are perfect, but the centers in the brain 
where the mind receives impressions conveyed from the eye and ear are 
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unformed. All the various movements, cries, etc., are first the result of 
impressions received through the body rather than through the mind. The 
development of brain function depends largely upon the movements of the 
body, and especially upon movements against resistance, or physical work. 
If the child kicks against a hard substance, it helps the brain much 
more than it does by merely kicking against air. Later on, a sustained 
effort of an intellectual nature, as in any skilled labor, helps brain growth 
very much. The brain cells require more than exercise; they require food. 
The food of the brain tissue is a continuous supply of good, fresh blood ; 
and, as an illustration of how power of action depends upon the amount of 
food we take, we may notice that in the upper region, on which the mind is 
constantly acting, there is five times the amount of blood as elsewhere. 


THE NERVES. 


Distributed throughout the whole system, pervading every tissue ex- 
cept bones and gristles, there is a system of thread-like organs called the 
nerves. In the skin and muscles the nerves are in the-form of small fibers 
of a white color. As we trace them upwards, we find these fibers coming 
together and forming bundles which grow larger and M4fZer as bundle joins 
bundle, until they form great nerve trunks which pass into the spinal cord. 
The functions of these nerves is to convey impressions to the spinal cord 
and the brain, and to convey from the brain and spinal cord the stimulus 
generated in those organs productive of motion. 

The brain and spinal cord are composed of nerve fiber, nerve cells, 
connective tissue, and blood vessels. Their substance is a soft, semi-fluid 
mass. The brain, for instance, contains 75 per cent. of water, and 25 per 
cent. of animal matter. The spinal cord, however, contains less water. 

The nerves of the brain pass out at the base through foramina, with 
the exception of those going to the nose and eye. Notwithstanding these 
foramina, and the foramin magnum for the passage of the spinal cord, the 
brain case is hermetically sealed by muscles and other textures so that no 
ordinary impulse from without can have any influence on its contents. 

As the brain is composed so largely of nerve matter, we must stop 
a moment here before we follow the course of the nerve currents. As we 
_have said, each nerve is composed of bundles of fibers, and each fiber is 
composed as follows: First, internally, a delicate thread, called the axis 
cylinder, supposed to be the medium through which impressions are con- 
veyed to and from the nervous centers. This is surrounded by a white 
substance, named after the discoverer, “the White Substance of Schwann,” 
and externally a fine membrane of connective tissue, which is simply for 
the protection of the inner tissues. 

This arrangement is something like that of a telegraph cable. The 
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FIG. 2.—(A) THREE BIPOLAR GANGLION CELLS FROM THE FIFTH NERVE 
QF THE PIKE. (B) THREE BIPOLAR GANGLION CELLS FROM THE AUDITORY 


NERVE OF THE PIKE. (a) ENTIRELY ENCLOSED WITHIN THE MEDULLARY 
SHEATH; (b) ENTIRELY, AND (Cc) PARTIALLY, EXPOSED, TO SHOW THAT 
THESE GANGLION CELLS ARE ONLY EXPANSIONS OF THE AXIS BAND. 





FIG. 3.—GANGLION CELL FROM THE ANTERIOR HORN OR CORNU OF GRAY 
MATTER IN THE SPINAL CORD OF A CALF, 
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latter is composed, first, of a core, or the copper wire which conducts the 
magnetic current, and which corrésponds to the axis cylinder; second, of 
a layer of gutta-percha for the purpose of insulating the wire, or prevent- 
ing the access of any body which might divert the current, which corre- 
sponds with “the White Substance of Schwann”; and, third, of a parcelling 
of yarn for the purpose of protecting the gutta-percha, which corresponds 
to the fibrous protective membrane. 

The nerve fibers of the brain and spinal cord are very delicate, varying 
in diameter from one four-thousandth to one twelve-thousandth of an inch, 
and hence are utterly inappreciable by the unassisted vision. 

If we slice off a portion of the brain and expose its interior to a micro- 
scope, we notice a very distinct difference in the appearance of its structure. 
There is a great central mass of glistening white substance which is bor- 
dered all around by a layer of pinky-gray matter which dips into the fis- 
sures and into all the furrows between the convolutions, about one-half 
inch in thickness. 

One reason for the difference in color between these two matters is 
due to the much richer supply of blood to the gray than to the white matter, 
while another cause is due to the presence in the gray matter of those most 
important bodies—the brain cells. Both matters of the brain are composed 
of blood vessels and nerve fibers, but the nerve cells exist only in the gray 
matter. 

These bodies, which; as we have said, are found in incalculable num- 
bers, vary in size, but the largest of them is invisible to the naked eye. 
They consist of finely granular protoplasm, i. ¢., the simplest form of mat- 
ter known to science. They vary somewhat in shape, but those of the 
brain are mostly globular or pear-shaped, appearing triangular when cut 
through lengthwise. Each contains a nucleus or kernel, which again con- 
tains a nucleolus or little kernel. They are arranged in layers of from four 
to six in number, and are supported in position by the neuroglia. They are 
very important, as they are the medium through which impressions from 
without are appreciated, and through their vital properties we see, taste, 
hear, smell, and feel, while in them is generated and stored up what we 
term “nerve energy.’ 

For instance, when we irritate the surface, of the skin, a sensation of 
pain is produced which is referred to the part injured, but which really 
exists in the brain; for if we cut off the nerve connection between the part 
and the brain, no sensation is experienced, however much the part may be 
irritated. Therefore the brain is a perceptive center. Again, when we 
move a limb under ordinary circumstances, the limb obeys the stimulus of 
the will, and movement ensues; but if we destroy any part of the nervous 
apparatus connecting the brain and the limb, no effort of will can produce 

















FIG. 4.—INFANT AND ADULT BRAIN, SHOWING (A) INFANT CELLS UN- 
DEVELOPED, WITHE FEW CONNECTING TISSUES; (B) ADULT CELLS WELL DE- 
VELOPED, WITIL NUMEROUS CONNECTING TISSUES. 














FIG. 5 - CONNECTING NERVE THREADS OF BRAIN CELLS. 
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action. Therefore the brain is the organ of volition. In the first case, the 
results cannot be carried up to the brain, and in the second, the stimulus 
of the will cannot be carried down to the limb. Thirdly, when the gray 
matter of the convolutions is removed or injured by extensive disease, the 
subject of experiment becomes more and more dull and stupid, until at 
Jast all indications of perception and volition disappear. 

Comparing it to an-electric telegraph whose apparatus is at fault, in 
the first experiment the indicating needle is useless; in the second, the 
manipulator may work the handles as energetically as he will, but without 
result, because in both instances the connecting wires are injured; and in 
the third experiment the cells of the battery are removed. 

In the course of the nerve we often find an enlargement which is 
known as a ganglion. When this ganglion occurs in the course of a nerve 
of sensation, it is known as a sensory ganglion. Those which lie at the 
roots of outgoing nerves, or nerves of motion, are known as motor ganglia. 
Two or more sensory ganglia, or two or more motor ganglia, may grow 
together in a single mass; or ganglia of two kinds, sensory and motor, may 
fuse into a single large nodule, which is then called a nerve-center. 

There are two natural processes of brain development through the 
body below. The first process is by the production of nerve currents or 
sensations of motion. The second process is the formation of connect- 
ing links in the brain between groups of cells constantly associated in the 
same actions or thoughts. By actions repeated sufficiently often, connect- 
ing threads, or nerve paths, are formed in the brain, along which currents 
naturally and easily travel. Nerve currents may be through sensation or 
motion. If you touch any sensitive part of the body very slightly, the im- 
pression made on the brain is also very slight, but if the impression is 
increased and repeated, the sensation in the brain is also increased, and the 
person gives vent to expressions of emotion. 

Everything we do unconsciously, such as to raise the hand to take hold 
of a falling chair, is an example which shows to our mind the process of 
the formation of connecting links in the brain, and we could give innumer- 
able instances of this. Then, too, previous actions give us an association 
of ideas. We look at a glass of water; at first sight the brain cells in the 
infant’s brain do not connect anything with that mass of water, but the 
brain cells in the adult person associate the delightfully cool and refresh- 
ing sensation that one has experienced on tasting it last. So when a person 
goes to a picture-gallery and sees nature depicted, say a scene from 
Niagara, his mind is immediately reminded of his last Summer’s holiday. 
Thus pathways are formed between the groups of cells thus concerned. 

An infant’s brain contains but few of these connecting tracts, whereas 
in an adult brain they are almost innumerable——See Fig. 4. Any two 
groups of cells may be thus anatomically connected, if associated suffi- 
ciently often in thought and action, and whenever associated, a nerve cur- 


rent travels more easily along the connecting link than in any other 
direction. 
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FIG. 6.—THIS DIAGRAM IS A REPRESENTATION OF WHAT IS THOUGHT TO 
TAKE PLACE IN THE BRAIN. 

NO. (1) REPRESENTS THE OPTIC THALAMUS; (2) THE CORPUS STRIATUM. 
AN IMPRESSION IS MADE UPON THE EAR AT (3) ; THE IMPRESSION IS TRANS 
MITTED TO THE OPTIC THALAMUS AT (4), WHICH IS THE PART OF THE OPTIC 
THALAMUS DEVOTED TO THE RECEIVING OF IMPRESSIONS FROM THE EAR; THE 
MESSAGE NOW GOES UPWARD TO THE BRAIN CELLS, OR SENSORIUM, AT (5); 
NOW IT PASSES ALONG THE SURFACE OF THE SENSORIUM, TURNS DOWN AT 
(6); THEN DOWN TO THE CORPUS STRIATUM (2), AND PASSING THROUGH 
THAT GOES DOWN AND THROUGH THE LINE (7) TOWARD THE MOTOR REGIONS 
OF THE SPINAL AXIS. 
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We will now examine how the brain is influenced by impulses arising 
from the mind, along through what is called ideas. We have recognized 
the fact that the brain is developed by sensory impulses from the body 
below, and from the eye and.ear. Now, impressions are also made on the 
brain through the eye and ear by reading and hearing the ideas of other 
people, rather than by the independent action of one’s own mind. If we 
try for a moment to look at a thing and think of another, and ask our- 
selves which makes the greater impression, we will say the thing we are 
looking at; but if we shut our eyes and think of something out of the 
room, our impression becomes stronger. If we are drawing .an outline 
on a blackboard, we must have the image we want to draw -plainly defined 
in our own minds first; otherwise the image is made at a much slower 


rate. 
CELLS AND THOUGHT-CURRENTS. 


When we examine the government of the body, we find we have two 
agencies at work; one seat of government is in the brain, the other is the 
sympathetic system seated in the center of the body, which includes the 
respiratory, the circulatory, the secretory, and the digestive systems. This 
forms a most complete and absolute system of home rule. The imperial 
government of the brain proper has no voice or vote in any of its actions; 
absolute though it may be over its own domain, here it cannot interfere. 

The nervous system has been compared to the electric telegraph. As 
with the telegraph, the messages as they arrive from all parts of the body 
meet in the brain at a common center, called the Optic Thalamus, or arrival 
office. In the Optic Thalamus something is done to each message, and 
then it is sent up to the cells in the external layer of the brain. 

In these cells the dispatch is analyzed, a judgment made up, a course 
of action determined, and a message to the muscles is sent back to the 
center of the brain, not to the Optic Thalamus, but to the other mass, called 
the Corpus Striatum, which has been called the departure office. From the 
Corpus Striatum the message is transmitted to the muscles which carry out 
the thought. Through the accompanying diagram, Fig. 6, we can trace how 
the messages from the muscles are sent to the brain, and from the brain 
back again to the muscles. 





AT (8) WE BEGIN TO TRACE THE COURSE OF A SENSITIVE IMPRESSION, 
FOR EXAMPLE, A PRICK OF THE SKIN. IT PASSES UP TO THE OPTIC THALAMUS 
AT (9), ENTERING THE PART WHICH IS DEVOTED TO SENSATIONS; PASSES UP 
TO THE SENSORIUM AT (IO) ; REACHES A LARGE CELL AT (II); PASSES DOWN 
TO A DEFINITE PART OF THE CORPUS STRIATUM AT (12); AND FINALLY DOWN 
THE MOTOR REGIONS OF THE SPINAL CORD, WHENCE IT PASSES TO THE MUS- 
CLES WHICH ARE INTERESTED IN THE PART PINCHED. 


(13) REPRESENTS THE EYE-BALL. A VISUAL IMPRESSION IS RECEIVED 
AND TRANSMITTED TO THE OPTIC THALAMUS AT (14) ; THEN TO THE BRAIN 
CELLS OR SENSORIUM AT (15); MAKES ITS WAY TO THE DEEPER CELLS AT 
(16) ; REACHES A PORTION OF THE CORPUS STRIATUM DEVOTED TO VISUAL IM- 
FRESSIONS (17) ; AND IS THEN TRANSMITTED DOWN THE LINE TO THE SPINAL 
AXIS (18), (19), (19’) AND (19”). 
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Phreno-Psychology.. 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATION ACCORDING TO PROF. JAMES. 
HIS CRITICISMS UPON’ PHRENOLOGY ANSWERED. 


By J. ALLEN Fow er. 


Upon reading the criticisms of Phrenology by Professor James, in his 
work on “Psychology,” one perceives that the writer does not wish to be 
convinced of the truth of Phrenology, or at any rate, does not wish his 
readers to be so, for he does not criticise the subject of Phrenology upon 
a fair or representative basis, and seeks to bring ridicule upon the science 
by explaining, on page 27, his idea of 


“THe PHRENOLOGICAL CONCEPTION.” 

“In a certain sense,” he says, “Gall was the first to seek to explain in 
detail how the brain could ‘subsérve ‘our mental opérations. His way of 
proceeding was only too simple. He took the faculty-psychology as his 
ultimatum on the mental side, and he made no further psychological an- 
alysis. Wherever he found an individual with some strongly marked trait 
of character, he examined his head; and if he found the latter prominent 
in a certain region, he said, without more ado, that that region was the 
‘organ’ of the trait or faculty in question. The traits were of very diverse 
constitution, some being simply sensibilities like ‘Weight’ or ‘Color’; some 
being instinctive tendencies like ‘Alimentiveness’ or ‘Amativeness’; and 
others, again, being complex resultants like ‘Conscientiousness’ and ‘In- 
cividuality.’ ” . 

Here our critic does not do justice to Dr. Gall, and it would appear 
on the surface that he had not thoroughly studied Dr. Gall’s work, or he 
would not have made the above assertion, which indicates that Gall made 
no further ado about the region of an organ after he had once found a 
trait or faculty prominent in a certain individual. 

Let us quote from Gall’s work on “The Functions of the Brain,” what 
he said concerning the faculty of Imitation, or mimicry; and what applies 
to one organ equally applies to all the faculties that he discovered, and we 
will see his painstaking methods. He says: 

“While I was talking with one of my class respecting the forms of the 
lead, he assured me that his own had a very peculiar one. He then directed 
my hand to the anterior superior part of his head. I found this region con- 
siderably converging, and behind the protuberance a depression or cavity 
which descended on each side toward the ear. Up to this period I had not 
observed this conformation. The man had a peculiar talent for imitation. 
He imitated in so striking a manner the gait, the gestures, the sound of the 


— 
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voice, etc., that the person was immediately recognized. I hastened to the 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb to examine the head of the pupil Cas- 
teigner, who had been received into the establishment six weeks previously, 
and who, from the first day fixed our attention by his prodigious talent for 
imitation. On Shrove Tuesday, when a little theatrical piece is usually pre- 
sented in the establishment, he had imitated so perfectly the gestures, the 
gait, etc., of the Director, Inspector, Physician and Surgeon of the Institu- 
tion, and especially of some women, that it was impossible to mistake them; 
a scene which amused the more, as nothing like it was expected from 2 
boy whose education had been absolutely neglected. To my great astonish- 
ment, I found in him the superior anterior part of the head as prominent 
as in my friend Annibal.” 

Dr. Gall then shows that he was not content to allow individual cases 
to bias his judgment in favor of this localization, and he proceeds to ex- 
plain further what he did in regard to his observations. He says: 

“T asked myself, can the talent.for imitation be dependent on a pecu- 
liar organ? and I sought opportunities for multiplying my observations. I 
visited families, schools, etc., and examined the heads of individuals who 
possessed the talent for imitation in an eminent degree. At this period, 
_ M. Maix, Secretary to the Minister of War, had gained great reputation 
by several parts which he played in a private theater. I found in him the 
region of the frontal bone alluded to, as prominent as in Casteigner and 
Annibal. In all the other persons whom I examined I likewise found this 
region more or less prominent, according as they were endowed with the 
talent of imitation to a greater or less degree. They relate of Garrick that 
he possessed a faculty of imitation’so astonishing that he forgot nothing 
of the retinue of the court, composed of Louis XV, the Duke d’Aumont, 
the Duke d’Orleans, Brissac, Richelieu, the Prince of Soubise, etc. All 
these personages, whom he saw but once passing by, were fixed in his 
memory. He invited to supper the friends who had accompanied him, and, 
to amuse them, said: ‘I have seen the court only an instant, but I am 
going to prove to you the accuracy of my eye and the excellence of my 
memory. He then arranged.his friends in two lines, went out, and an 
instant after returned to the parlor. All the spectators exclaimed: ‘There 
is the King; there is Louis XV.” He imitated in succession all the person- 
ages at the court; they were all recognized. Not only had he imitated their 
gait, their walk, their figure, but even the lines and the character of their 
physiognomy. 

“IT soon perceived that this faculty must constitute a considerable por- 
tion of the talent of the comedian. I therefore examined the heads of the 
best actors which we then had, Muler, Lange, Brockmann, Schraeder, Bau- 
man, Koch, and his daughter, etc. In all I found the region alluded to 
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prominent. I procured the head of Junger, the poet and comedian. His 
cranium serves me now for demonstrating the organ of Imitation. In our 
travels, M. Spurzheim and myself found the same organization in all the 
great comedians that we had occasion to examine. Examine the portraits 
of the great comedians that have the region of the head alluded to, bald, 
and you will see that it is very prominent, as in Shakespeare and Muler; or 
even when this region is covered with hair, the hair forms a tuft which 
rises perpendicularly by reason of the protuberance. on which it grows, as 
in Lekain and Garrick. 

“In the House of Correction at Munich we saw a thief who had this 
organ well developed. I told him that he was a comedian; surprised by 
this discovery, he confessed that he had for some time made part of a 
strolling company. In the establishment they were entirely ignorant of 
this circumstance, which, until that time, he had carefully concealed. Since 
then I have so greatly multiplied these observations that I think myself au- 
thorized to admit that the talent of imitation, the, talent of mimicry, that 
is to say, the faculty of personifying, in some measure, ideas and senti- 
ments, of representing them with justice by gestures, is a proper funda- 
mental faculty which is dependent on a particular organ. This organ con- 
tributes without question to make of the poet, a dramatic poet, such as 
Terence, Shakespeare, Corneille, Moliere, Voltaire, etc. There is no doubt 
that it is to this organ that we are indebted for comedy.” 

The above explanation shows that Gall was not a mere perepitetic 
observer, and that he was not content to mark out or come to conclusions 
concerning the localization of any organs of the brain until he had verified 
them by hundreds of cases, and all his observations were marked by the 
same conscientious scrupulousness and care. 

Professor James continues in the following way: 

“Phrenology fell promptly into disrepute among scientific men because 
observation seemed to show that large faculties and large ‘bumps’ might 
fail to coexist; because the scheme of Gall was so vast as hardly to admit 
of accurate determination at all—who of us can even say of his own broth- 
ers whether their perceptions of weight and of time are well developed or 
not ?—because the followers of Gall and Spurzheim were unable to reform 
their errors in any appreciable degree; and, fina,ly, because the whole 
analysis of faculties was vague and erroneous from a psychologic point 
of view.” 

Professor James should have said that Phrenology fell into disrepute 
among scientific men because of their prejudice, not because the whole 
analysis of the faculties was vague. There is no system of mental science 
that is more fully demonstrated by its founder than that which was pro- 
pounded by Dr. Gall. A large share of prejudice was showered upon 
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Phrenology during the lifetime of Dr. Gall because of the stupendous 
amount of work that Gall was able to accomplish, as compared with the 
slow and tardy investigations of the scientists of that time. Had Gall 
taken but one localization, they might have accepted it. 

As is above quoted, the scheme of Dr. Gall was so vast that his work 
appalled those who tried to follow his labors, and therefore they were 
ready to admit that it was impossible for him to accurately determine the 
location of the organs which he discovered. 

Professor James continued his criticism of Phrenology, but admits 
that “popular professors of the lore have nevertheless continued to com- 
mand admiration of popular audiences, and there seems no doubt that 
Phrenology, however little it satisfy our curiosity about the functions and 
operations of the brain, may still be, in the hands of intelligent practitioners, 
a useful help in the art of reading character.” 

We think that here, if Prof. James would only read the scientific trea- 
tise upon the Brain, written by Dr. Gall, that he would not need to say 
that Phrenology failed to satisfy his scientific curiosity about the functions 
of the different portions of the brain; and it is evident that he has not 
acquainted himself with the very writings that would have satisfied him on 
this point. If Gall had not been a medical man of great prominence, and if 
he had not taken the pains to demonstrate every discovery that he made, 
then such criticisms might have been considered just and true. 

Prof. James then makes reference to the subject of Physiognomy as 
an interpreter of character to Phrenologists, without considering that it is 
the brain behind the face that is of the most importance to all delineators 
of character. He says: 

“A hooked nose, and a firm jaw, are usually signs of practical energy; 
soft, delicate hands are signs of refined sensibility. Even so may a promi- 
nent eye be a sign of power over language, and a bull-neck a sign of sensu- 
ality. But the brain behind the eye and neck need no more be the organ 
of the signified faculty than the jaw is the organ of the will, or the hand 
the organ of refinement. These correlations between mind and body are, 
however, so frequent that the ‘characters’ given by phrenologists are often 
remarkable for knowingness and insight.” 

It will be seen by the above quotation that when Prof. James says that 
the “brain behind the eye and neck need no more be the organ of the signi- 
fied faculty than the jaw is the organ of the will, or the hand the organ of 
refinement,” he does not realize nor recognize that all physiognomical signs 
in the face must have a correlation in the brain, for no one can have a 
hooked nose, a firm jaw, a prominent brow, or a bull neck without there 
being a cause behind these physical expressions, and the cause lies in the 
brain itself. This is why the study of Phrenology is of more value than 
Physiognomy as an interpretation of character. By examining the head we 
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get a truer understanding of the character than from the expression of 

the face, and a correlation between brain and facial interpretation can be 

found everywhere. Thus it seems needless to’ have to explain such a phe- 

nomenon to-day. 

“Prof Jatnes continues: ~*Phrenology hardly does more than restate 
the problem. To answer the question, ‘Why do I like children?’ by saying, 
‘Because you, have a large organ of Philoprogenitiveness,” but renames the 
phenomenon to be explained. What is my Philoprogenitiveness? Of what 
mental element does it consist? And how can a part of the brain be its 
organ? A science of the mind must reduce such complex manifestations as 
‘Philoprogenitiveness’ to their elements. A science of the brain must point 
out the functions of its elements. A science of the relations of mind and 
brain must show how the elementary ingredients of the former correspond 
to the elementary functions of the latter. But Phrenology, except by occa- 
sional coincidence, takes no account of elements at all. Its ‘faculties,’ as a 
rule, are fully equipped persons in a particular mental attitude. Take, for 
example, the ‘faculty’ of ‘Language.’ It involves in reality a host of dis- 
tinct powers. ‘We must first have images of concrete things and ideas of 
abstract qualities and relations; we must next have the memory of words 


and then the capacity so to associate each idea or image with a particular 


word that, when the work is heard, the idea shall forthwith enter our mind. 
We must conversely, as soon as the idea arises in our mind, associate with 
it the mental image of the word, and by means of this image we must inner- 
vate our articulatory apparatus so as to reproduce the word as physical 
sound. To read or to write a language, other elements still must be intro- 
duced. But it is plain that the faculty of spoken language alone is so 
complicated as to call into play almost all the elementary powers which the 
mind possesses, memory, imagination, association, judgment, and volition. 
A portion of the brain competent to be the seat of such a faculty would 
needs be an entire brain in miniature—just as the faculty itself is really 
a specification of the entire man, a sort of homunculus.” 

Another fact that Prof. James loses sight of is that Phrenology does 
more than restate the problem by replying to the question, “Why do I like 
children?” by saying, “Because you have a large organ of Philoprogenitive- 
ness.” Phrenology explains the function of Philoprogenitiveness, as of 
every other mental faculty; yet Prof. James, in the above quotation, infers 
that Phrenology fails to point out the functions of the various faculties, 
and also the elements of which these faculties are composed. If he will 
but read the literature on the subject he will find that each faculty is re- 
duced to its elemental state, and that the function of each faculty or brain 
organ that it controls is also explained. 

Another objection that Prof. James makes to Phrenology is that it 
divides the brain into a number of organs. If he understood this principle 
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he would not ask: “How can a part of the brain be its organ?” The brain 
is divided into separate organs according to Phrenological principles. Each 
part, then, serves a special purpose, and is recognized as a distinct organ. 
The brain does not act as a whole, and, in accordance with Phrenologists, 
we find that Psychologists acknowledge that the minds of children mani- 
fest different powers, interests, and volition, and if the mind acted as a 
whole there would be no scientific explanation of the differences that exist 
in children. 

Professor, James accuses Phrenologists of using the word “faculties” 
“as fully equipped persons in a particular mental attitude.” This is not the 
case, for Phrenology first points out that the brain possesses certain func- 
tions, and the “fully equipped persons” do not appear in the scientific ex- 
planation until the art of the science is explained, and until the mental atti- 
tude or illustration is desired. Take, for instance, the organs of Weight 
and Time, which Prof. James says it is impossible to tell even in one’s own 
brothers whether they are well developed or not. If the location of the 
faculties was recognized by each, no difficulty would be experienced in un- 
derstanding their proportionate degree of development; and, furthermore, 
it would not be necessary to see whether a boy with large Weight was able’ 
to keep his balance in games and athletic work, in clumbing trees, scaling 
roofs, etc., but the function of the faculty of Weight would, if understood, 
indicate to a teacher whether a boy could safely engage in dangerous 
exploits. . 

So with the organ of Time. A child having this development strongly 
marked will always be punctual at school and in the performance of his 
work and the keeping of his engagements; but without a knowledge of the 
location of this faculty, and without knowing the functions of the faculty, 
or elements which compose it, one would have to wait and see, as Psychol- 
ogists do, whether a boy keeps his appointments or not, and whether he is 
tardy in school or not. 

Prof. James further states that “the ‘faculty’ of Language involves, in 
realty, a host of distinct powers, and goes on to explain that we must first 
have images of concrete things, and ideas of abstract qualities, and of rela- 
tions ; that we must next have the memory of words, and then the capacity 
so to associate each idea or image with a particular word that when the 
word is heard the idea shall forthwith enter our minds.” 

If Prof. James understood the phrenological interpretation of the func- 
tion of Language, and the elements of which it is composed, he would 
realize the correctness of the images and the concrete things, as well as 
ideas of abstract qualities and relations that are before the mind in regard 
to the organ of Language. He fails to understand that the organ of Lan- 
guage is divided into Verbal Memory and Verbal Expression. It is not 
necessary, as he indicates, that the faculty of spoken Language should be so 
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complicated as to call into play almost all the elementary powers which the 
mind possesses, namely Memory, Imagination, Association, Judgment, and 
Volition; nor is it necessary, as he states, that a portion of the brain, “com- 
petent to be the adequate seat of such a faculty would need to be an entire 
brain in miniature,” for the function of Language is simply the power to 
use verbal expression without the association of judgment, volition, imagi- 
nation, etc., which we shall prove in our subsequent chapters. 

Prof. James might have taken the organ of Memory and said the same 
thing with regard to its function, but with equal injustice, as we shall fur- 
ther explain when we compare the Memory mentioned by Psychology with 
the Memory as understood by Phrenology. 

We must first recognize that the brain is an aggregation of organs, 
and that these organs have their special location in certain parts of the 
brain, before we can recognize the principles explained by Phrenology. 

Psychologists make a mistake in thinking that Phrenologists are only 
interested in the art, or the empirical observation of the powers of the 
mind; they neglect to realize that the brain is studied, and that conclusions 
are not arrived at solely by personal observation. If Psychologists would 
realize that the brain itself is studied by every careful exponent of Phren- 
ology, then they would no longer quote Lange, in his “Geschichte des Ma- 
terialismus,’ who wrongly infers that, “instead of one soul, Phrenology 
gives us forty. Each alone is enigmatic as the full aggregate psychic life 
can be. Instead of dividing the latter into effective elements, she divides it 
into personal beings of peculiar character.” 

The personal side of Phrenology is only used after the examination 
of the elements of the faculties have been explained; while in Psychology 
the abstract explanation of such terms as “Memory,” “Imagination,” “Asso- 
ciation,” “Judgment,” and “Volition,” as given in the Herbartian System, 
leaves us with as vague an idea concerning a child’s mind as we had when 
we started to examine them. 

Prof. James has, however, done much to localize the various functions 
of the brain which accord with Phrenological data, by adding, in the last 
edition of his work on “Psychology,” a very interesting chapter on “The 
Localization of the Functions of the Hemispheres.” By so doing he has 
opened the way for a fuller explanation, as well as a fuller understanding of 
the localization theory according to scientists, which we will explain later on. 
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In the Public Eye. 


By THE EpiTor. 


THE CENTENARY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Abraham Lincoln was born February 12th, 1809, and this year we will 
celebrate the one-hundredth anniversary of his birth. Many articles will 
be written and published concerning him. 

The following remarks will bear more especially upon his salient char- 
acteristics, and in this article we present for the first time an hitherto un- 
published picture of his death-mask, the only one that has been made, and 
which was presented to the American Institute of Phrenology soon after 
he died. 

Mr. Alban Jasper Conant, the celebrated artist, who made a picture of 
Lincoln before and after he was President, and who followed Lincoln to his 
grave, remarked on seeing this mask, on Dec. 5, 1908: 

“T am glad to see this morning a death-mask of Abraham Lincoln, by 
Clark Mills, sculptor, of Washington, D. C. The likeness is unmistak- 
able, and is verified as being the only mask that was made of Lincoln.” 

We also give in this article a photograph of the bust of Lincoln, which 
was made in 1857, and presented to the American Institute of Phrenology. 
This is an excellent likeness of “Honest Abe,” as he was called, and is 
published here for the first time, having been specially photographed for 
this purpose. This bust was made when he was at his prime. 

Abraham Lincoln possessed a distinctly marked Motive-Mental Tem- 
perament, which was evident in his angular appearance, lean features, tall 
stature, dark hair, and sallow complexion. The Vital Temperament was 
somewhat lacking, and he never, at any period of his life, seemed to fill 
out the interstices of his bony and muscular system. He was six feet four 
inches in height, and his limbs were long, lank and boney. He showed 
that he was tough and enduring, well suited to wield the axe, and was 
called a “rail-splitter” because he was famous as a young man for his 
ability to work timber into the necessary form for fencing in the West. 
By this work Lincoln prepared himself physically to endure the privations 
of his youth and early manhood, and his toughness of organization aided 
him much in his mental achievements after he became the Chief Executive 
of his country. 

His Mental Temperament was manifested in many ways; for instance, 
in mass of brain in the anterior and superior regions of his head. The 
faculties that predominated in these regions were his large Conscientious- 
ness and Benevolence, in the moral region, and his large Perceptive Facul- 
ties, in the anterior portion. He was thus a true, sympathetic, tender-heart- 
ed, yet firm and positive man, and through his basilar faculties, which were 
actively developed, he manifested tragedic force, energy, and executive 
power. 

His strong social nature was often expressed in the unbreakable friend- 
ships that he formed, while he showed wonderful capacity in welding to- 
gether men of different tastes, and made friends wherever he went. 

His Perceptive faculties showed him to be a fact-gatherer, and a very 
orderly and systematic worker. When once comparing him with Washing- 
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ton, we remarked that Abraham Lincoln had a mind of tenderness, while 
Washington was more majestic and dignified. 

The humor and wit of Lincoln was proverbial, and this element of his 
nature was of great help to him. His large Eventuality, Comparison and 
Individuality assisted him to remember and tell stories in a matchless way. 
He often made friends of his opponents in political and business affairs 
through this means, while Washington was more serious and matter-of- 
fact. In Lincoln we could see the strong element of independence; he was 
just and kind to a fault, and gave away money and time with a lavish 
hand. 





BUST OF LINCOLN TAKEN IN 1857. 


Lincoln was fond of children, and was a hard worker; he was consci- 
entious to a fault, and faithful to his convictions. Lincoln had more Mirth- 
fulness than Hope, showed great perseverance and determination of mind, 
and hence when he determined on a course of action he held to it. 

As a lawyer, Lincoln settled more cases than he tried, and no man 
could persuade him, for any money, to take a case into court which side 
of the case ought not, and probably could not, win. If he were requested 
by a client to take the wrong side, he would decline it, but tell him to bring 
the other suitor, his antagonist; and he would so open the case to the two 
men that they would see how they could settle and both save money; and 
when they had fixed upon a settlement, both the men would draw their 
pocket-books, thinking, to give him a fee, and half the time he would not 
take a cent. 
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Science of Health News and Notes. 


By E. P. Mirter, M. D. 


THE BENEFITS OF WALKING. 


The doctors are pointing out that walking is a tremendous help in getting 
over sickness and recovering from surgical operations and debility and 
nervous conditions of all sorts. It must, however, like other powerful agen- 
cies, be carefully considered and prescribed. Dr. Blake well says: “It is 
the modern custom to discharge surgical patients from our hospitals at an 
early date, before returning to their occupations, which are often tedious 
and arduous; something more than simple rest is desirable. Walking can 
fill this place more effectively and acceptably than the usual artificial exer- 
cises. This is particularly true in the case of abdominal scars and opera- 
tions for the relief of hernia. “Carefully considered, walking is ideal for 
strengthening such scars, and accustoming them gradually to the strains 
which they must ultimately bear. It is also valuable as an immediate treat- 
ment of sprains of a moderate degree, as Weston himself demonstrated ; 
it is better than most forms of formal gymnastics and ‘setting up’ drills 
for children and adults with weak backs, round shoulders and flabby mus- 
cles generally. Finally, as a means of severe physical exercise, it may be 
combined with climbing on the one hand and running on the other, to both 
of which it is intimately related ; it may be utilized to produce the maximum 
exertion which can be demanded within physiological limits.”—Healthy 


Home. 
THE VALUE OF APPLES AS FOOD. 


The apple is one of the most wholesome and valuable of foods for the 
reason that it keeps so well in temperate climates and presents such a 
variety of flavors, suiting itself to man’s needs by ripening at different sea- 
sons and supplying a considerable amount of nourishment in the most easily 
digestible form. The nutritive value of the apple, says Good Health, is 
about fourteen per cent. Its value consists chiefly in the amount of carbo- 
hydrates and vegetable acids it contains. The apple contains also a large 
amount of phosphorus, which fact has led to the supposition that it is par- 
ticularly valuable as a brain food. But the value of any food is certainly 
not to be measured bv the amount of phosphorus it contains. Pure phos- 
phates would be a poison, and even dilute phosphorus is in the highest de- 
gree unwholesome. The best foods are those that nourish the whole body, 
and not those that contain elements similar to those found in any one par- 
ticular part of the body. 

The old Scandinavians believed that the gods subsisted wholly upon 
apples, and that it was through the peculiar properties communicated by 
this queen of fruits that they acquired the wisdom which they imparted to 
men 


_ _ The acids of apples are exceedingly useful through their stimulating 
influence upon the kidneys, whereby poisons are removed from the body, 
and the blood and tissues purified. The acids of apples are all highly useful 
as a means of disinfecting the stomach, since the ordinary germs that grow 
in the stomach produce biliousness, headache and other troubles, will not 
grow in fruit-juice or fruit-pulp. 
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A ripe sBale is digestéd'in AiO hour ofa Hour and a half, whereas 
a much longer time is required for the digestion of flesh foods and many 
cereal foods. 

Apples should be eaten at meal-time, not alone at the beginning or the 
close rf the meal, but, if,.one chooses, throughout the meal, mingling the 
fruit with: bread and other cereal preparations and also with nut products. 

In the case of a person suffering from biliousness, an excellent plan is 
to adopt an exclusive diet of apples for a day or two or even longer. One 
could live upon an exclusive diet of apples for a week without any injury, 
and in some cases decided benefit may be derived from the use of such a 
special dietary—The Good Health Clinic. 


HOW TO AVOID CONSUMPTION. 


The important points in the prevention of consumption are: Pure air, 
sanitary surroundings, an abundance of light, fresh air and cleanliness in 
the dwelling, office and workshop, proper clothing, good food properly 
cooked, moderate rest and recreation, avoidance of all excesses; in other 
words, moderate living. The excessive use of alcoholic liquors lowers 
vitality, favors infection and hastens a fatal termination.—Illinois State 
Board of Health. 


Natal Stone for February. 


By Jutius WopisKa. 


THE AMETHYST. 


The Amethyst, birthday stone for those born in February, has been, is, 
and will be ardently admired and highly prized by gem lovers and connois- 
seurs, no matter how abundant, or how many base imitations may be worn, 
without regard to whether it is in or out of fashion, or what its price may 
be. No other stone can be like the Amethyst of gem quality and type 
color. Even the merchant who sells and the artisan who sets—these men 
who see so many gems—fall under beauty’s spell and pause to admire this 
beautiful mineral violet, as it passes through their hands. 

The verse for the Amethyst as a natal stone reads: 


The February born will find, 

Sincerity and Peace of mind— 
Freedom from passion and from care, 
If they the amethyst will wear. 


In astrology the amethyst stands for the zodiacal control of Pisces, 
during the period of February 21 to March 21. The purple of the amethyst 
represents in gems the planet Jupiter, and it is the stone of Thursday, the 
day of Jupiter, as well as of the god Thor in the Norsk mythology. Jupi- 
ter, the ruling planet, covers, in the spread of his royal mantle, the sign of 
Pisces in the Zodiac; this royal purple confers (in the theory or cult of 
Color Vibrations) upon all persons born under this sign (The Fishes) dig- 
nity of thought and high-mindedness. The amethystine color signifies, ac- 
pean to the ancient mystics, love, truth, passion, suffering, and hope- 

ulness. 
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The Amethyst is the emblem of sincerity. As an amulet the amethyst, 
according to Leonardus, an ancient sage, dispelled sleep, sharpened the in- 
tellect, prevented intoxication, gave victory to soldiers, and protected its 
wearer from sorcery. According to other ancient authorities it banishes 
the desire for drink and promotes chastity, besides losing its color when in 
contact with all poisons, to which it proves a certain antidote. Pliny de- 
clared the amethyst was an antidote to drunkenness; also that if the name 
of the moon or sun be engraved on it, and it be hung about the neck by the 
hair of a baboon or the feathers of a swallow, it is a charm against witch- 
craft. . 

Besides being the stone of Jupiter, the amethyst represents St. Mat- 
thias and St. Valentine. 

The name Amethyst is derived from two Greek words, meaning “not 
to inebriate,.” and tells the ancient belief that wine drank from cups made 
of this mineral could never have any deleterious effect. 

Amethyst is the term applied to the violet or purple varieties of quartz, 
and it is thus to be identified by its mineral qualities. Quartz crystallizes 
in the hexagonal system, a six-sided prism, horizontally striated, being the 
most common form; its system is, however, frequently modified, and it 
occurs also in stalactitic and other shapes. The hardness of quartz is 7 in 
the Mohs Scale, and its specific gravity is 2.5 to 2.8, the purest kinds. 2.65. 
Luster vitreous; quartz is doubly refractive, and the colored kinds are 
dichroic, or two-colored. 

All degrees of color are found in Amethyst, but while the shade most 
highly prized by knowing admirers is very dark, it can be so dark as to be 
nearly opaque, in which case it would be passed over by the discriminating. 
In some specimens the color is irregularly distributed, occasionally in spots, 
and again shading uniformly in the same crystal from light to dark. The 
dark reddish-purple, or, as stones of that shade are termed in the trade, 
“Siberian,” is the most highly esteemed color. The trade term for lighter 
colored stones is “Occidental.” The deeply colored amethysts change to a 
wine color in artificial light, a quality that is ascertained and proved before 
purchasing by astute amethyst worshippers. 

The chief supply of amethysts is derived from Brazil and from the 
famous mines in the vicinity of Mursinka and Alabashka in the Ural 
Mountains of Siberia. Some of the finest amethysts have been found in 
the United States, in Oxford County, Maine, while others of almost equal 
value are found in other American localities, but those of fine quality are 
insufficient in quantity to figure extensively in the market. The queen 
specimens of the February stone available to the average buyer come from 
the Urals, but while the average Uralian amethysts are superior ‘to the 
Brazilian, there will occasionally appear in the patrician ranks of the Sibe- 
rian Amethyst a very gem of gems. Once in looking over a large stock 
of amethysts with a gentleman who was somewhat of a gem expert and 
connoisseur, we opened a paper which contained about fifty amethysts of 
average weight ; our eyes were instantly simultaneously rivetted upon one so 
rarely beautiful that it seemed to stand alone; in all of its qualities it ap- 
proached perfection. Such a gem is valued at many times the price of 
stones of its commercial grade, and at sight the expert importer withdraws 
it ea its companion stones and places upon it a price justified by its 
quality. 
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A phenomenon occurring in some amethyst mines is that the most 
deeply colored stones are at the surface, while as the depth increases the 
color of the stones gradually becomes paler. 

Partial heating will change amethyst to yellow. 

A celebrated amethyst necklace, owned by Queen Charlotte of Eng- 
land, was formerly valued at ten thousand dollars. 

Amethysts are cut “brilliant” or “mixed,” according to the best effect 
possible to produce in each individual stone in the judgment of the lapidary 
cutting it, after he has carefully examined it. 

In these days of extreme detail in fashion, ornamental stones for har- 
mony or contrast with the schemes of woman’s costume are much in vogue, 
and no other gem better adapts itself to these uses, when the amethyst color 
is indicated, than this noble stone of royal purple, the ever popular amethyst. 


The American Institute of Phrenology. 


Lecture on the Chinese in America. 
By ALLEN S. WILLIAMs. 
(Continued from page 32.) 


The lecturer reviewed the history of the Chinese in America, telling 
tow, lured like our own men in the Eastern States by the finding of gold 
at Sutter’s Mill, California, in 1849, which fact was widely advertised in 
China so that shipmasters, vessel owners and merchants of Hong Kong 
could profit by the passenger traffic, the Chinese came in ship-loads; in the 
year 1852 there were 2,026 Chinese immigrants. In the beginning of Chi- 
nese immigration the Chinese were welcomed warmly; this was the land of 
_ the free, and free to all, whether they came from the East or came from the 
West. The Chinese in great part built the trans-continental railroads to 
the Pacific coast, their labor proving of higher efficiency in desert wastes 
and under the most trying conditions than any that could be secured. But 
after a while white workingmen, who were partly jealous because the pa- 
tience and industry of the Chinese were justly rewarded with high wages, 
and because they lived frugally and could save much to send home to China 
to take care of parents, wives and children, began to complain, and eventu- 
ally, as economic conditions changed and Chinese immigration increased 
and their wages fell, a cry arose against “Chinese Cheap Labor,” and inci- 
dentally persecution of Chinese in America began, mostly by hoodlums who 
would not work under any circumstances. In the sand-lots of San Fran- 
ciser arose a demagogue, one Dennis Kearney, who became the spokesman 
of the anti-Chinese element and whose slogan was “The Chinese must go.” 
Then the opposition to the Chinese became a political issue, and as a result 
our promises in our treaties were treated with contempt and discrimination 
against Chinese immigrants was begun by our national law-makers at 
Washington to conciliate votes that were needed for partisan success on 
the Pacific coast. : 
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The lecture included many brief biographs of Chinese-Americans who 
are respected by all Americans who know them; these included Mr. Joseph 
M. Singleton, President of the Chinese Reform League in America, a 
patriot and who has always wanted to be a patriotic American, but we 
would not let him; Mr. Guy Maine, Superintendent of St. Bartholomew’s 
Chinese Mission in Forty-second Street, a man of great ability as an organ- 
izer and a natural orator, most eloquent in his English lectures and ad- 
dresses; Rev. K. K. Huie, who conducts the Presbyterian Chinese Mission 
in East Thirty-first Street and is the only ordained Chinese Presbyterian 
minister east of the Sierras. Most interesting to members of the Institute 
was Mr. Williams’ account of Joseph C. Thoms, M. D., whose Chinese 
name was Ham Chiu, or Tom Jo, according to dialectical pronunciation. 





CHARLES F. GONG, AN AMERICANIZ+D CHINAMAN. 


When twelve years old Ham Chiu met the Rev. Ira M. Condit in Los An- 
gelos, Cal., and entered his mission school, although his uncle whipped him 
for going, but the uncle was finally persuaded by Mr. Condit to permit the 
boy to attend. A little later the littke Ham Chiu shipped at San Pedro as 
a cabin boy on a ship and as a sailor went around the world. Landing at 
Boston, he came to New York, and at a Chinese mission school in Brooklyn 
met the wife of Dr. Nelson B. Sizer, whose father was one of the founders 
of Phrenology in America; under the patronage of the good physician and 
his noble wife—both now dead—the boy was educated and, studying medi- 
cine at the Long Island College Hospital, was graduated and is now a prac- 
tising physician of such merit that his services are eagerly sought, and his 
practice is almost entirely among Americans, successfully specializing the 
ailments of women and children. Dr. Thoms has an American wife, and 
their daughters have the habit of leading their classes in the public schools 
of Brooklyn. 

Mr. Williams has many old ‘and fast friends among the Chinese here, 
and recounted many fascinating and some humorous incidents of his ex- 
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periences with them; he said that uniformly their commercial integrity was 
of the highest and their generosity so great that it was apt to make their 
American friends feel ashamed of themselves. One of Mr. Williams’ 
friends, Mr. Gong Foot Paul, or Charles F. Gong, is an able representative 
of his countrymen as an interpreter in the State and Federal courts; he was 
described as having a high sense of humor, and full of quaint stories, often 
about his own experiences, so that Mr. Williams is writing a book about 
him. Mr. Gong frequently accompanies Mr. Williams on his lecture tours 
and, attired in rich modern or ancient Chinese costume, follows Mr. Will- 
iams and briefly recounts some of his boyhood’s experiences at school and 
at play in China, and with his humorous sayings sometimes sets his audi- 
ences in an uproar of merriment and proves a very popular platform at- 
traction. There are no Chinese laundrymen in China, Mr. Williams says, 
for washing clothes there is women’s prerogative excepting for poor bache- 
lors or men away from women helpmeets ; in this country the Chinese laun-_ 
dries are gradually disappearing. The Chinese laundrymen and cigarmak- 
ers who can speak English well and read and write all owe their education 
to the Chinese mission schools, of which there are several in Manhattan 
and Brooklyn, conducted by noble workers who have defied derision be- 
cause of their interest in imparting education and trying to better the 
Chinaman’s soul by moral and religious teaching and good example. There 
are many Chinese students here now at our schools and universities, and 
invariably they hold their own and often surpass their American compet- 
itors, although handicapped by first having to learn a foreign language in 
which their text books are printed. 

Mr. Williams believes that the future relations between China, the 
coming nation, which has already organized a modern army of great numer- 
ical strength and intends to have a modern navy, and the United States, 
will be friendlier than ever in the past. “We want China’s trade and 
friendship, and the best thing our new President-elect can do,” said Mr. 
Williams, in conclusion, “is to lead the political way toward placing all 
immigration on a basis of a test for character and intelligence, as well as 
physical and financial fitness, and then treat the Chinese like all other for- 
€igners, to the end that we need no longer be ashamed of the fact that to 
say ‘all men are free and equal in this land’ is a lie.” 


FEBRUARY MEETING. 


The members and friends of the above-named Institute listened to an 
interesting address by Owen H. Williams on Jan. 5th, the subject being 
“How to Read Character by the Shape of the Head, Face and Body; In- 
cluding Phrenology, Physiognomy and Physiology.” 

In introducing the lecturer, Miss Fowler said she was pleased to see 
so large a number of new faces among the audience, especially as it was 
so stormy a night. It augered well for their interest in the subject that was 
to be presented to them. She said that Phrenology was the finest philos- 
ophy of mind, based as it was upon the anatomy and physiology of the 
brain. She pointed out its most salient claims, and then introduced the 
lecturer, who had, at a very early period in life, taken an interest in Phren- 
ology. 


{Continued on page 66.) 
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What signifies wishing and hoping for better times? We may make 
these times better if we bestir ourselves—B. FRANKLIN. 





To show that Character Study is making head- 


Character Study way and taking its stand among the intellectual and 

Club. educational departments of Y. M. C. Associations, 
we quote from the “Association Notes,” the West Side Branch of New 
York City: 


“The Character-Study Club receives appeals from all sorts and con- 
ditions of perplexed individuals seeking a little light on their specific prob- 
lem. The magic word “character,” so variously applied and so universally 
urged as a crowning attribute to individual success, attracts through the 
mystery it holds, and the hope that a revelation of its growth, and a knowl- 
edge of its manifestations, will give insight and power to cope with the 
difficulties the individual’s present outlook of life cannot solve. It is not 
beyond the truth to say that some ultra speculative natures have wondered 
if such a course could not entirely transform their present characters, and 
perhaps give them the power to read men at sight.” 

This is coming very near to the phrenological principles, and some 
day, perhaps, the managers will realize that they have lost time in not 
applying phrenological and physiognomical ideas before. 

The writer continues: “Confronted by such a multiplicity of demands, 
some entirely within its scope, and others requiring the attributes of a 
deity, the Club has realized the legitimate demand for more light on the 
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facts and conditions relating to character development through heredity, 
environment, individual initiative, and the correlating agencies. Recent inves- 
tigations in Psychology, Biology, and Sociology are tending toward the solu- 
tion of life problems. Instead of speculative theories and vague generalities, 
recent investigators are dealing with facts and present day conditions. This 
scientific knowledge, stripped of its scholastic terms and presented through 
the agency of personal experience, and the common observations of men, 
is the material with which the Character-Study Club strives to enlighten 
the minds and increase the working efficiency of its membership.” 

Will anyone doubt, after this, the development theory according to the 
brain and nervous system? Phrenology is the best guide to the under- 
standing of the mind of any system of mental philosophy, and Horace 
Mann was one of the first educators of note to declare such a fact. How- 
ever much men may strive to discountenance the importance of Phrenology 
in their curriculum, they nevertheless find it useful in their daily lives, 
whether they acknowledge it or not. 


Believing that there is a vital element lacking in the 
Vocation Bureau educational system which allows Grammar and High 
School students to pass out into the world without 
any practical suggestions as to what they are adapted for, a National 
Vocation Bureau has been organized which will act as a stepping stone 
toward securing for business men the right kind of clerks and assistants. 
The New System proposes to make a thorough examination of a per- 
son’s capabilities, disposition, habits, talents, interests, ambitions, limita- 
tions, abilities, and character. Its aim is to help business men to secure the 
right kind of clerks, assistants and salesmen; to obtain positions for busi- 
ness and professional men; and to place young and untried labor in its 
right groove. The square peg in the round hole will thus go out of date, 
for in this Vocation Bureau the right parties will be put in touch with one 
another for securing the right end in view. 
The hearty co-operation of business men is desired, as well as of the 
prominent educational leaders all over the country. 
All who are interested to know more about this matter are requested 
to write to the Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22d St., New York. 


For the convenience of busy men and women, a 
Business Course Business Course has been organized in the evening, 

which will consist of subjects that are pertinent in 
the reading of Character scientifically. The interpretation of what the face 
tells us, and the recognition of the brain as the fountain head of all char- 
acter manifestation, is the sub strata of the work to be done by the students. 
Therefore the following subjects are outlined in the Course of ten lessons, 
taken two hours at a time, and thus covered in five weeks: The Face and 
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what it means; the Nose as a sign of Character; the Eyes as an inlet to the 
Mind; the Ears as side doors of the House Beautiful; the Mouth and Lips 
and what they tell us; the Chin and Jaw the foundations of Character ; the 
significant Lines of the Forehead; the Voice as an index of Character; 
Graphology: its Psychologic interpretation and usefulness; the Hand and 
Handshake. These points are all referred to the Brain, which is above and 
behind them, and a recognition of the seat, origin and function of each 
characteristic is dovetailed into each lesson. Valuable hints are thus 
learned in a short time, and the lessons are accompanied by graphic black- 
board illustrations, which are given as proofs of the arguments deduced. 

Business men, teachers, etc., cannot afford to be without the hints con- 
tained in the above named Lessons. 


This month we are called upon to remember the 
centenary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln. In 
another part of this JouRNAL we give a brief sketch 
of his character. He was made of the stuff that was enduring, and his 
ancestors were sturdy English Quakers. Coming over to this country, his 
parents settled in Kentucky, where “honest Abe” was born and reared in 
a simple log cabin, and taught himself to read and write by the glow of 
the wood-fire. The Blbie, “Pilgrim’s Progress” and one or two other books 
formed his early library, of which he made as much use as does the boy 
of to-day who has four or five libraries to go to for entertainment. Let us 
all benefit by his noble example, and keep in mind his integrity, his industry 
and his modesty. 


Centenary of 
Lincoln 


Vela of the Expressions of interest from our readers indicate 
that the stories of the birthday stones, written for 
THE JOURNAL by the gem expert, Julius Wodiska, 
will be appreciated. The story of the Amethyst contained in the present 
issue reflects the writer’s high estimation of this beautiful gem of February. 

As a timely contribution to the subject, an interesting item from “The 
Boston Herald” is reprinted, as follows: 

“The amethyst is the fashionable stone for 1909. It is couerueees by 
the prophet Zadkiel to be the ‘lucky stone.’ 

With the possible exception of gems of the first class, Gemenid, emer- 
ald, ruby, sapphire and pearl, precious and semi-precious stones have their 
ups and downs according to the decrees of those mysterious ones who set 
the fashions; there.is now appearing evidences on every‘hand that the 
- Amethyst, specifically the Siberian stones of the finest color, are rapidly in- 
creasing in popularity. To the lovers of the beautiful a fine gem is always 
admirable, regardless of the displays made by votaries of fickle fashion or 
the variations in cost caused by the demand for it. 


Amethyst 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


No. 865.—J. N. W., Toledo, O.—Your head shows that you have a 
good ‘deal of force in the anterior portion of your brain, especially where 
the logical and reasoning faculties are located. Hence you would have 
whipped every case that was pitted against you in court, had you been a 
lawyer. You would have been a pretty sound reasoner, too, for you like 
to reason from cause to effect, and it must be difficult for you, if you are 
in a country district, to find those who appreciate the depth of your thought. 
You have good observing powers, and like to see things for yourself rather 
than use other people’s eyes, for you can always see things that others do 
not want to observe, and consequently you may feel left out in the cold 
at times, and your conversation may not always be appreciated. People 
are very often too superficial to please you; you want to talk about things 
that are worth while. 

Why do you not take up the study of Law as applied to Real Estate, 
Insurance, of Business, as we think that you would succeed in the profes- 
sional side of a business better than in a purely business concern. 

You are very persevering, determined, and thorough-going, and have 
a good deal of wiriness of constitution which helps to support you in your 
work. 

No. 866.—Mrs. C. C. H., Idaho.—This lady has a predominance of 
the Vital Temperament, and knows how to turn things off in a genial, happy 
manner. She ought,to have-a troop of children around her-all the-time, for 
she is well able to look after them, and her voice and manner will be sure 
to win the children over to her demands. She is practical and thorough 
in her work, and ingenious in getting through a day’s work without becom- 
ing entirely exhausted. She recuperates readily, is able to go through a 
good deal of fatigue without losing balance of mind or control of her tem- 
per. She has a lot of sympathy for people who are sick or in trouble, and 
has a great deal of Human Nature that helps people along the right way in 
the world. She could get up meetings of a social character for a church 
where the pastor wanted to bring his congregation together so that they 
might know each other better. She is one who is likely to sing while she 
is at work, and were she making a birthday cake she would put all the Icve 
of her nature into it, for she has the milk of human kindness very strongly 
marked in her nature. - She is capable of standing alone when it is neces- 
sary for her to do so. 

No. 867.—Mrs. C. E. D., Minn.—This lady is a real home-bird, con- 


' tent to merge her ambition with that of her husband and children. She is 


bright intellectually, and has a genial disposition, but she is not one who 
will want to ride a hobby as much as some do. She is a very lovable per- 
son, and is capable of doing a great amount of good in the world without 
knowing how much she does. She does not blow her own trumpet, or 
sound her own praises, but she is always doing something in a quiet, unos- 
tentacious way, and therefore no one will ever keep a record or know ex- 
actly how much she has accomplished for the good of those around her. 
She is not quite so strong in physique or in carrying her own will, as her 
sisters, yet she wins a great deal of esteem through her quiet persistency 
and personal appeal. We think.she is one who will be interested in scien- 
tific literature, and will probably study many subjects for her own benefit, 
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without thinking that her knowledge can be of help to others, until she 
comes in contact with those who seek her advice; then she will give them 
all they want, and will surprise many people by her depth of knowledge. 


No. 868.—B. D.—This lady is of the old Puritan type, and must be re- 
markable for her tenacity and hold on life. Her photograph indicates that 
she is very firm, positive and conscientious, and if we did not believe in 
Phrenology, and did not know that its teachings were. true, we should fail 
to see how sympathetic she is.as well. But she has large Benevolence, and 
this. faculty gives her more than an ordinary proportion of regard for 
outside doings and the needs of people around her. In her person and in 
the arrangement of her room, she is most exact in all details, and she will 
never let a thing be out of its place if she has strength to put it right, or 
someone to wait on her to do her bidding, She is watchful, intuitive, saga- 
cious, benevolent in her way, self-reliant, versatile, and self-opinionated. 


Correspondents. 


S. B., New York City—yYou ask what are the different forms of 
thought that cause beauty of face, throat, and form, and would like us to 
account for why one woman is beautiful in her left shoulder-blade; you 
might have gone further and asked why some persons have little feet? 

Every part of the body is. more or less intimately connected with the 
brain in its various parts, and it is simply by knowing what parts of the 
body are controlled by certain parts of the mind that we get an interpre- 
tation of beauty-thought. A good deal depends upon what a person con- 
siders beauty of form. For instance, a slightly turned-up nose is a sign of 
beauty to a large number of men, yet it is not a point of admiration with 
other people; the thoughts that go to make up a slightly retrousse nose are 
the social qualities, which give domesticity and pliability of mind, while 
persons who admire a Grecian nose find that the thoughts that make this 
_ outline possible germinate from Ideality, and you: very seldom find that 

these facts vary. 

Another form of beauty, which shows itself in the outline of the 
throat, indicates that the Motive Temperament is well developed, and hence 
persons having this beauty are not troubled with fleshiness around the neck, 
like a double chin, as is the case with those who have the Vital Tempera- 
ment. 

As a rule, those persons who possess shapely shoulders are well bal- 
anced in temperament, and have no special deficiency of mind, nor are they 
deficient in any one particular. Thus the temperament can account for 
much that cannot be understood in any other way. 

Go on thinking beautiful thoughts, and we know you will be rewarded 
in beauty of form and features. 


F. T., Chicago, Ill—You ask how you can be more successful in your 
business. 

In reply, we would say it is not the ones who work the hardest, but 
those who work along the lines of their own development, that succeed in 
doing the most in life. 

Send us your photograph and subscribe to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
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NAL, and we will tell you wherein you can improve your business success. 
You say you are a clerk in a downtown office. Is that all that you have in 
mind to accomplish? If so, be such a good clerk that your superior officers 
will take note of your pains and call you to a higher and more responsible 
job. 

: Alice D., Canada.—You ask if you ought to be content with your 
domestic duties. 

In reply we would say, if you feel that the responsibility of your life 
and family depend upon you, then by all means dignify your opportunities 
by enjoying your home life. There are some compensations for those who 
live at home instead of rushing to the city every day to engage in some 
business occupation, and we would advise you to make people so conscious 
of your usefulness that they will carry out your ideas in the home just as 
carefully as though you lived in the business world in some large city. 


E. S., New York—yYou will often find that the temperaments are 
combined, and therefore it is not out of place to see a person who has dark 
hair and light skin. All persons have not pure temperaments by any means, 
and this is where a knowledge of the blending comes in useful. As a rule, 
however, we find a person who possesses a dark skin has a corresponding 
cluster of dark hair. 

We may also find light eyes and sallow skin, but not often, as sallow 
skin generally accompanies the Motive Temperament, and dark eyes. But 
if we ever see the above blending, we may immediately know that the 
Mental and Motive Temperaments are united. Persons take after both 
parents, and this causes a curious blending of features, form, weight, 
height, and size of head. 

Make a study of Phrenology yourself and you will find much to fasci- 
nate you in working out these apparent anomalies. 

A. S. T., La Harpe, Ill—The temperaments of H..T., of Colchester, 
are very well blended. He does not seem to have a lack of the Mental, for 
his head is of good size and fine quality. He certainly does not lack the 
Vital, for his face is full, and his chest well developed. His nostrils are 
capable of taking in a good supply of oxygen. He does not seem to lack 
the Motive Temperament, for he has a full base to the brain, and a well- 
developed brow, besides having muscles and bones that are well formed and 
set. Therefore we would pronounce him a well-balanced temperament 
from the photograph you submit. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 
(Continued from page 60 ) 

She said that she was a native of North Wales, and up to the age 
of eighteen knew the Welsh language better than the English. He had 
travelled a good deal in this country, and found people ready, as a rule, to 
embrace the principles of the Science. She was sure they would be highly 
entertained. A report of the lecture will be given next month. 

Miss Fowler then selected from the audience three representative men 
who were good examples of the three temperaments, and asked Mr. Will- 
iams to make an examination of each. This he did satisfactorily, and each 
one testified to the truthfulness of the remarks, one being a student, another 
2 writer, a third a business man. 
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Mr. Paulson then very kindly played a couple of selections on his 
harmonica, after which Miss Fowler called upon two ladies and a fine little 
boy whom Mr. Vines had brought with him, and she examined the same. 
One lady was musical and artistic, and the other a thorough business woman. 
The boy was quite mechanical and ingenious. 

Mr. Piercy then announced that the NEXT MEETING would be held on 
February 2d, when Mr. Wm. M. Engel, of Philadelphia, would give an 
illustrated address on “THINKING, REASONING, and IMAGINING.” 

He mentioned the work of the National Vocation Bureau, and the 
field it had before it; the Morning Talks that would commence the next 
morning at 11 o’clock, and continue eyery Wednesday morning, the sub- 
jects being “The Memories of the Mind and How They are Aided by 
Phrenology.” Gentlemen as well as ladies were invited. 

Time was given at the close for social intercourse. Among those pres- 
ent were R. A. G. Fraser, E. Smith, D. T. Francis, G. and J. Hamilton, L. 
C. Snell, of Michigan; A. A. Campbell, Miss J. Irwin, G. Beauchamp, A. 
Baker, Miss M. Gorges, Mr. and Mrs. Vines, Mr. and Mrs. Strasser, and 
the Misses Thierheimer. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 

Prof. D. T. Elliott, instructor and phrenologist, of the Fowler Insti- 
tute, London, gives special attention to the instruction of students in Phren- 
ology, by class work as well as through the mail. The graduates of the 
Institute meet once a month, and have debates on various topics of phreno- 
logical interest. Mr. Elliott lectures in and around London before Literary 
Societies. Literature on Phrenology and Health subjects can be obtained 
from L. N. Fowler & Co., 4 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London. 


THE BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY, INCORPORATED. 

Mr. James Webb, F. B. P. S., delivered a lecture before the above 
Society on Dec. 8th, 1908, entitled “Nature and Nurture.” Mr. George 
Hart Cox, the President, occupied the Chair. 

In the course of his address Mr. Webb criticised the various schools 
of Psychologists, and expressed his conviction that the only true science of 
mind was Phrenology. He had always found that those who raised objec- 
tions ‘to the Science had never studied it themselves, but based their opposi- 
tion on surmises, assumptions, probabilities, and so forth. Phrenology 
rested on a solid foundation of facts, and there was no sound system of 
cducation outside of it. Teachers of the young needed a system of Psy- 
chology that would enable them to know the individual pupil. Phrenology 
supplied this want, and on that account he commended it to all Education 
authorities as the right and proper system in which all teachers should be 
instructed. 

Several questions were asked and replied to, and a number of members 
took part in an interesting discussion after the lecture. A hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to Mr. Webb for his most interesting and able paper. 

Reported by William Cox, London, Eng. ~ 


WEDNESDAY MORNING TALKS FOR JANUARY. 


The first of the above-mentioned Talks was held Jan. 6th, at 11 o’clock, 
when Mrs. R. A. Benedict was the guest of honor. The subject of “The 
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Memories of the Mind” was introduced, and the special memories of Event- 
uality and Locality were explained. 


FEBRUARY MORNING TALKS. 


The Talks this month will be.upon “Celebrated people and how a 
knowledge of Phrenology can help us to understand them.” The charac- 
ters of the following men and women will be discussed: Washington and 
Lincoln; Mendelssohn and Chopin; Tennyson and Oliver Wendell Holmes; 
Mrs. E B. Browning and Fannie Kemble; Mark Twain and Edgar Allan 


Poe. The datés are Feb. 3d, roth, 17th and 24th. 
FIELD NOTES. 


On December.11th Miss. Fowler went to York, Pa., to lecture before 
the Ladies’. Club of that town, and on the 22d she spoke before the Bowery 
Branch of the Y. M. C. A., on “The Missing Link and how found by the 
aid of Phrenology,” with lime-light views. On January 4th-she read a 
paper before the Woman’s Peace and Arbitration Club, of New York City, 
on “The Influence of War and Peace on the Mind,” and on January 6th 
she lectured before the Liberal Club, of Hackensack, with lime-light views, 
on “The Marvels and Mysteries of Human Nature.” 

The following names. are on our Lecture Bureau list: 

Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald is located at Chicago, Ill. Prof. William E. 
Youngquist is located at Stockholm, Sweden. Prof. George Morris is lo- 
cated at Portland, Ore. Dr. B. F. Pratt is located at Tacoma, Wash. Dr. 
Edwin S. Morrell, Defiance, O. Prof. George Markley, Pittsburg, Pa. Dr. 
D. M. King, Mantua Station, O. Dr. and Mrs. V. P. English, Cleveland, 
O. Prof. N. S. Edens, Highland, Cal. Dr. George T. Byland, Crittenden, 
Ky. Prof. George Cozens, Hamilton, Ont., Can. Prof. H. E. Corman, 
Rebersburg, Pa. Prof. William McLuen, Perry, Ia. Hon. J. J. McLaugh- 
lin, Charles Town, W. Va. Prof. J.-G. Scott, Sterling,.Col. Prof. J. H. 
Thomas, Massilon, O. Dr. J. M. Peebles, Battle Creek, Mich. Dr. C. B. 
Lyman, Rockford, Ill. Prof. M. Tope, Bowerston, O. James Webb, Esq., 
Leyton, Eng. George Hart-Cox, Esq., London. Prof. William Cox, Lon- 
don. Prof. Otto Hatry, Pittsburg, Pa. Prof. O. H. Williams, New York. 
Prof. C. J. Stewart, Beckley, W. Va. Prof. Sekiryushi, Japan. Prof. E. 
F. Bacon, Oneonta, N. Y. Prof. D. T. Elliott, London, Eng, Prof. Wm. 
M. Engel, Philadelphia. Prof. J. E. Halsted, New York. Prof. D. E. 
Vines, Newark, N. J. Miss J. A. Fowler, New York City. 

Persons desiring lectures for their various localities should communi- 
cate with THE PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL under the Lecture Bureau Depart- 
ment, 24 East 22d street, New York. 

Prof. W. E. Youngquist writes that he is now on the road again. 
He is certainly working hard, and throwing his energies into the cause of 
Phrenology with unabating zeal. 

Dr. Beverly, class of 1873, writes us that he has always found Phren- 
ology a great help to him, especially in his medical practice. 

We have just heard from Orrin F. Hall, class of 1894. 

Prof. George Cozens of Hamilton, Ont., writes us that he expects to 
go West in a few weeks. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO, was incorpora- 
ted under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, 
for the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 
Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of 
the business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made 


payable to the order of 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


es 


The Subscription Price of the PHrexorocicat this information. Notice should be received the first 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLUGIAL MAGAZINE is $1.00a of the preceding month. . 
year, payable in advance. Letters of tngquiry requesting an answer should in- 

Money, when sent by mail, should beintheformof close a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
Money Orders, py Money Orders, DraftsonNew give name and full address every time you write. 
York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters are re- a 

: i All Letters should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 

qulseaeeRageter ee whenever requested todo oe Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 

Silver or other coin should not be sent by mail,asit [py this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
is almostsure to wearaholeintheenvelopeand be lost. secured. 

will be received for fractional parts oes 

olan “he Aas The larger stamps are perferred ; hey Any Beek, Periodical, Chart, Etc., may be ordered 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always from this office at Publishers’ prices. 
be sent in sheets— that is, not torn apart. Agency Wanted for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 

Change of post-office address can be made by giving and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms 
the old as well as the new address, but not without will be given. 




















CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“The Phrenological Era,” Bowerstown, O.—This monthly magazine 
contains the best ideas of Brother Tope, who has long been associated with 
Phrenological literature, and is doing much to awaken interest in Phren- 
ology in Ohio and neighboring States. He is not one to give up his good 
work because of opposition, but in the next century his name will be men- 
tioned with those who did their work bravely and unflinchingly. 

“The Character Builder,” Salt Lake City, Utah, contains the following 
excellent sentence: “Phrenology is one of the grandest and most useful 
of all sciences in the world and well worthy of your highest efforts. Phren- 
ology is true Pscho-physical Science.” 

“The Guide to Nature,” Stamford, Conn.—The recent number con- 
tains articles on “Silkworm Rearing as a Popular Pursuit,” by T. A. Kele- 
her, an expert silk culturist, of Washington, D. C. The illustrations con- 
tained in this article add much to its interest and use. Many would take 
up the silkworm culture if they were to read this article. 

“The Medical Times,” New York.—This monthly contains up-to-date 
information on medical subjects, and is well worth reading. It corresponds 
with the London “Lancet.” 

“The Review of Reviews,” New York—This monthly consists of 
many magazines in one, and we trust it will keep up the reputation that it 
has gained. 

“Farm and Home,” Springfield, Mass., contains curious pictures of 
how domestic animals can be trained to help in the household and work on 
the farm. The dog “Fido” churns the butter; “Pussy” works the sewing 
machine; the “Brahma” rooster washes the dishes; while the herd bull 
pumps the water. Therefore the housewife should have an easy time of it. 
This is a good paper and is gaining in popularity. 
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Publishers’ Department. 


REVIEWS. 


**Phrenology; or, The Doctrine of the Mental Phenomena.” By J. G. Spurz- 
heim, M. D, Edited with an Introduction by Cyrus Elder. Published 
by J. B.-Lippincott Co., The Washington Square Press, Philadelphia 
and London, 1908. Price $3.00. 

This is a revised edition from the second American Edition, in two 
volumes, published in Boston in 1833. It is a book that originally went 
through several editions, and has been out of print for many years. The 
author was one of the founders of the Science of Phrenology, and this, his 
most ambitious work, is one of the most important dealing with the subject. 
It is now reprinted in the hope of attracting genuine scientific attention to 
a subject that many men of scientific eminence admit has not received its 
due throughout the hundred years since its inception. The introduction is 
a fine answer to Herbert Spencer and all psychological writers, and every 
such writer should read it. Mr. Elder also shows just cause why Phrenol- 
ogy and Psychology are as widely apart as the Ptolemaic and Copernican 
Systems of the universe. He continues: “Though antagonism to Phren- 
ology is simply that which is encountered by every new truth, its violence 
being always in proportion to the importance of the truth.” 

“There has been,” the writer says, “a real advance in Mental Science, 
made not by the professional Psychologist, but by such men as the natur- 
alist, Wallace; the chemist, Crooks, and the astronomer, Flammarion. 
When men of like scientific ability and devotion to truth take up the cause 
of Phrenology, Mr. Wallace’s prediction in regard to it will be fulfilled.” 
The book will give to all students desirous of acquainting themselves on 
phrenological lines a sound exposition on the subject, and it will bring 
about a better understanding of the early labors of both Gall and Spurz- 
heim, lack of which knowledge is to be greatly regretted. We congratulate 
the publishers for their enterprise and judgment in replacing this book in 
the hands of the thinking world. 


“The Essential Life.” By Stephen Berrien Stanton. Published by Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

This book is sure to be read if it is placed where people can see it, for 
it is published in such a way as to inspire the interest and confidence of 
those who want good paper, broad margins, and excellent large type. The 
characters introduced by the writer are on “The Spirit in Man”; “Time”; 
“Individuality” ; “Imagination” ; “Happiness” ; “Morality” ; “Environment” ; 
“Spiritual Companionship”; “Expression”; “Spiritual Capacities”; “Eter- 
nal Youth”; “The Centrality of the Soul,” among other subjects. 

The writer states that all great events happen in the mind. If we did 
nothing but think beautiful thoughts, the world’s reform would at once be 
accomplished. Evil would then be so disliked as to be undoable. The walls 
of Jericho still fall at the blast of the spiritual trumpet. Down into the 
mine’s depths we must delve for our jewels. Somewhere within the soul 
there is a mood which, if found, means wealth to us. 

The book is well written, and is of convenient size so that it can be 
slipped into the pocket of a gentléman’s coat (not a lady’s pocket, especially 
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if she only has one large enough for a coin), and it would do one more 
good to read the chapter on “Individuality,” when spending necessary time 
on a trolley-car, than to try and drink in a murder case from the daily 
press. It contains many suggestions for thoughtful readers. 


“The New York Fourth Annual Report of the Education Department.’’ Pub- 
lished by the New York State Education Department, Albany, 1908. 
This volume is a valuable contribution and deserves more study than a 

passing consideration. The charts, which are given in an up-to-date style, 
are excellent and show many facts concerning the total expenditures for 
elementary, secondary and higher institutions during the past ten or twelve 
years; the salaries of teachers since 1897; the total enrollment in the public 
schools since 1896; the number of teachers engaged in the public schools for 
the legal year since 1897; the grade of licenses held by teachers in public 
schools in 1907, among other interesting items. 

“Thoughts of a Thinker; or, Science and Health Under the Limelight.” By 
Alice Amanda Josselyn. Published by Fowler & Wells Co. Price 75 
cents; postage 5 cents. 

This is a book with a serious intent to do some good through its pages, 
and we believe it will succeed. The writer is not afraid of expressing her 
opinion on many subjects, even when they clash with views that are widely 
accepted. The thought which suggested this work was whether the practice 
of Divine or Mental healing for sin and disease is really in advance of all 
other methods used for this purpose by the people of the twentieth century. 
The Science of Physiology, Miss Josselyn explains, is God’s way of heal- 
ing through the natural laws controlling animal life, as compared with “the 
Practice of Divine or Mental Healing,” which she says is not in keeping 
with the intelligence of the twentieth century. She beards the lion in his 
den by quoting from many authorities, including Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy. 
The work bristles with many clever truisms. 

“‘Lords of Ourselves; or, A Chart of Life on Earth for Souls that Dare.”” By 
Edward Earl Purinton. Published by Benedict Lust, 465 Lexington 
Ave., New York. Price $1.00. 

This book of 268 pages is written with the object and hope of arous- 
ing people’s attention to a thought concerning themselves. All who know 
Mr. Purinton’s writings realize that he is epigrammatic in style; therefore 
we are not surprised to find titbits and bon mots scattered over every page, 
such as the following: “We die to escape our memories.” “The more alive 
a man is the less he remembers.” “Youth perpetuates as Hope permeates.” 
“Memory holds first mortgage on the soul, with Death the final foreclos- 
ure.” “There are just two absolutely blissful states of being—Ignorance and 
Oblivion.” On page 7 he waxes serious, ‘and says: “Now let us be prac- 
tical, let us drop Poetry and take up Physiology.” And under this call to 
be practical he says: Chronic invalidism is the state of doing something 
you know you haven’t any business to.” 

The book should be read carefully and thoroughly in order that the 
good ideas contained therein on Humanism, Sleep, Travel, Play, Study, and 
Prayer can be thoroughly understood and appreciated. 

“Every Man for Himself.” By Norman Duncan. Published by Harper 
Bros., Franklin Sq., New York. 305 pages, cloth; price $1.50. 
This book contains ten short stories, the scenes of which are laid in 
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Labrador. The author gives a vivid picture of life in this barren and deso- 

late northern country, and in spite of the sordid background, there is a 

touch of romance in each of the tales that adds to their interest. Some of 

the stories are called: The Wayfarer; A Matter of Expediency; The Min- 
strel; The Squall; The Fool of Skeleton Tickle; A Comedy of Candlestick 

Cove; They Who Lose at Love; The Revolution at Satan’s Trap, and The 

Surplus. + 

“Planetary Daily Guide.’’ 1909 Edition. By Llewellyn George, Instructor 
_of the Portland School of Astrology. Issued annually by the Advance 
Thought Publishing Co., I. H. Fletcher, Manager, Box 573, Portland, 
Oregon. Price 50 cents. 

The object of this little book is to present aspiring, progressive people 
with a simple yet scientific method whereby they may learn what planetary 
influence they give most ready response to, and also its quality, together 
with the dates of the celestial activity as applying to themselves individu- 
ally, so that each may materially assist himself by taking advantage of 
knowledge thus gained, and by working in conscious, well-directed co- 
operation with the duly timed operations of Nature as seen in the dome 
of the universe. All the favorable and unfavorable dates throughout the 
year are carefully and completely calculated according to the Science of 
Astrology, with directions, ready for the immediate use of busy people as a 
help towards success in business, social and personal affairs. 

“A Manual of Cheirosophy.”” By Edward Heron-Allen. With illustrations 
by Rosamund Brunel Horsley. Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
27-29 West 23d St., New York City. 

This book is divided into two sections: namely, Section I.—Cheirog- 
nomy; or, The Shapes of the Hands; and Section II.—Cheiromancy; or, 
The Developments and Lines of the Palm, with numerous sub-divisions 
under each section. The author says: “There is no part of the human 
body which is more significant in its actions, or more characteristic in its 
formation, than the Hand.” His aim in writing this book, he goes on to 
say, is simply to place before the world a concise and clearly comprehensi- 
ble epitome of the principia of a science which opens a new page of the 
great book of nature to the student who will dilligently read it, which gives 
to youth the experience and the foresight of age, and which endows all who 
will study it with that foresight which, under the name of intuitive faculty, 
is the cherished possession of so few, enunciating and solving the great 
problem of “Know Thyself.” 

The book is illustrated with many diagrams and drawings, contains 
marginal notes, and for clearness and completeness cannot be excelled by 
any other work on the subject. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


“Here is another order for $1.00 to keep THE JouRNAL on my list for 
another year, about the twentieth I have subscribed for it. Believe in 
Phrenology more and more every day. The world will never be run right 
until the people know more about it than they do at the present time. 

“Yours very truly, 
ec Oe 
“East Providence, R. I.” 
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success in life depends largely on never forgetting, 








How to Strengthen 
the Memory ; 


Or, Natural and Scientific Methods of Never Forgetting. 





By M. L. HOLBROOK, M. D. 


The book, contains the following chapters : 


1.—Introductory. The Nature of Memory. 
2.—The Best Foundation for a Good Memory. 
3.—Memory and Nutrition; Memory and Fa- 
tigue; Memory and the Circulation of the 
Blood : Quality of the Blood; Memory and 
Disease ; Memory and Narcotics. 
4-—Exaltation and Degeneration of the Mem- 


ory. 
5.~Memory and Attention. 
6.—Memory and Repetition. 
7—Memory and ssociations, 
Chains. 
8.—A Striking Example of Restoration of the 
Memory, and the Methods Employed. 
9.—Methods of Memory Culture for Schools. 
10.—Self-culture of the Memory. 
11.—Memory for Names and its Culture. 
12.—Memory for Faces and Its Improvement. 


Links and 


13.—Memory for Places and-Localities, 

14.—Culture of the Musical Memory. 

15.—Strengthening the Memory for Facts and 
Events. 

16.—Memory for Figures and Dates. 

17.—The Figure Alphabet. 

18.—Tricks of Memory. 

19.—How to Learn a New Language, or the 
Surest and Most Effectual Way to Ensure 
an Easy and Accurate Reproduction of 
Ideas. 

20.—Culture of a Memory for Words. 

21.—Advice to Clergymen concerning their 
Memories. 

22.—The Lawyer’s Memory. 

23-—Mastering the Contents of a Book. 

24.—The Art of Forgetting and what to Forget. 

25.—Abnormal Memories. 


—__———_—~ 


PRICE BY MAIL $1.00. 





A FEW PRESS NOTICES. 


‘* This book actually shows us how to keep 
our memories in good working condition, and 
repair them when out of order.”"—Boston Post. 

**We have tried the tests given by Dr. Hol- 
brook, on p. 113, with several persons, and 
fouad it a most excellent and practical illustra- 
%:0n.’’— Science, a weekly journal of high author- 
ity on educational and scientific matters. 

““We know a young man who is at present 
studying hard in a medical college, and more 
successfully than a few weeksago. He read of 
this book in The World, and bought a copy de~ 
cermining to test the simple laws which Dr. 
Holbrook lays down in this volume. We met 
this young man recently, and received a cor- 
dial greeting. He told us ke hac been at ‘ding 


by Dr. Holbrook’s counsel for two weeks and 
found that he could remember the lectures 
given at his college and the matter of his text- 
books better than ever before. We thinkit isa 
duty incumbent on us to make this experience 
of our friend public, for we are certain that 
many who have delayed purchasing this vol- 
ume will now make haste to become acquainted 
with the valuable information therein con- 
tained.”—New York World. 


“An admirable work.”—New 
Journal, 
**Says much in few words.” —Jndez, 


“Gives much sensible and reasonable ad- 
vice.” —Christian Union. 


York School 
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8 ADVERTISEMFNTS 


COMBINATION OFFER 


EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE VALUES 


Two of the best HUMAN NATURE MAGAZINES 
and the best New Thought Book—lll at Half Price 


a 
- Worth of the Very Best Advance i 2 5 
e Thought. Literature for only e 
POWER AND POISE is one of the newer advance thought magazines. Its principal object is 
to teach the science and art of building health and building character; 
of developing well-balanced men and women of high efficiency; of building towards well- 
poised power—harmonious power of both mind and body. 

Power and Poise teaches New Thought—mental science: but it is New Thought of a 
greatly improved and advanced type. It is New Thought based upon PHRENOLOGY. The 
vagaries, the uncertainties of New Thought, as usually taught, are removed. The monoto- 
nous, tiresome repetitions avoided. Power and Poise makes of New Thought a practical, 
definite get-at-able science. 


THE EDITOR of Power and Poise is Dr. Virgil P. English, the well known writer for 
health, New Thought and character study magazines, and author of scien- 
tific books. Dr. English is a graduate and practitioner of medicine who has given especial 
study to the inter-relatedness of mind and body. His discoveries are set forth, illustrated 
and elucidated in Power and Poise. 
Dr. English is also a practical phrenologist; a graduate from the American institute of 
Phrenology—class of 1886; and was, for years, one of the best known and most popular 
lecturers upon phrenology. 








If you are not a SUCCESS, you are a WEAKLING; most likely, not a complete weakling, 
but a weakling because you are weak in one or more departments of mind or body; because 
you lack self-reliance, because you are timid, diffident, bashful, over-cautious, lack courage, 
persistence or some other mental power, or because you lack in physical strength or effi- 
ciency. Perhaps you have weak lungs, indigestion, torpidity of the liver, that you are nervous 
or have some other physical weakness. 

Power and Poise will teach you how to diagnose your own case, how to analyze yourself, 
how to ascertain what retards your success; and it will show you how to overcome your 
weaknesses, your wrong or insufficient mental activities. It will thus enable you to become 
strong in all departments of mind and body; to become victorious and a success. 

Power and Poise has been a quarterly, and cost but 50 cents a year. Beginning with 
January, 1909, it will be a monthly, and the price will be advanced to $1.00 a year; but the 
increase in price will not affect those who subscribe NOW. 





THE MIND AND by Dr. Virgil P. English, is a book of especial value to Power and Poise 
ITS MACHINERY readers, and all phrenological, New Thought and hygienic investigators 
and students. It contains in one volume a clear explanation of many of the foundation prin- 
ciples which will be frequently referred to in the articles that appear in Power and Poise. 

By an exceptionally practical, easy-to-understand method, The Mind and Its Machinery 
teaches the foundation principles of reading character. You will really understand THE 
TEMPERAMENTS when you have read this book. 

The Mind and Its Machinery is printed on high grade paper, is extensively illustrated, 
contains 200 pages and is bound in cloth. Price $1.00. 

In a review of The Mind and Its Machinery, the Cleveland Daily World says: “Dr. 
English is a Cleveland man, high in his profession.”’ 

Boston Ideas, of Boston, Mass., says: ‘“‘The Mind and Its Machinery gives.us one of 
the best pictures of the human physical organism that we have ever read. It is written by 
a man who thoroughly knows his ground, and also how to best convey his ideas to others. 
The mental scientist will find this to be the book he needs. Dr. English shows, scientifically, 
just what the body is, and is capable of, organ by organ and system by system. His diagrams 
of the whole internal structure of the body are better than any we have seen, and they are 
marked by an individuality that proves the doctor’s honest aim to really help his readers. 
He makes the subject a fascinating study, a genuine, scientific study. The Mind and Its 
Machinery is. exactly what thinkers of all classes need and will appreciate. We heartily 
recommend the book for its uncommon worth as a means of man’s understanding better both 
his mind and body and their mutual relations and duties.” 





We have arranged a great combination offer which includes the magazine and the 
book described above. , This is our offer: 


THE MIND AND ITS MACHINERY, PRICE...........0scccccececceeecees $1.00 Special Combination 
POWER AND POISE, ONE YEAR, PRICE, NOW........................ ‘50 Price for All, 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ONE YEAR, PRICE................ 1.00 

I ia ie idk darnncadbbweiutnceneciks oo veane a . $2.50 1.25 


Power and Poise is the only magazine of its kind; The Mind and Its Machinery, the only 
book of that kind; each is complete, yet each is related ta the other; each supplements the 
other; The Phrenological Journal is the best magazine of its kind—you get them all for only 
$1.25; or, we will send both magazines, but not the book, for $1.00. 


If you are already a subscriber either m Ba zine, subscription may be extended another 
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Miss Fowler, 
daughter of L. 
N. Fowler (who 
assisted her 
father and Pro- 
fessor Sizer in 
their work ) Vice- 
President of the 
American Insti- 
tute of Phrenol- 
ogy,Graduate of 
the Women’s 
Law Class of the 
New York Uni- 
versity. 


JESSIE A. FOWLER 


Examiner of the Fowler & Wells Co., Est. 1835 
New York 


Phrenological Examinativns, 


‘setting forth all the Strong and Weak points of 
character and di tion, showing clearly in each 
case what to cultivate and what to restrain. 


Will Aid Young Men and Women 


= tarting in life, who are full of Zeal, Strength, 


ourage in 
Selecting Proper Pursuits, 


in which their abilities can be used to the best 
advantage, thus securing the best results of their 
@fforts, and gaining honor and happiness. 





Young Ladies znd Gentlemen of 
Wealth and Leasure 


will find Phrenology an infallible guide to the 
proper use of their best powers. 


Parents will be shown how 


to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and 
selfish children and how to bring their moral and 
intellectual powers into the ascendant ; also how to 
deal with the delicate, tender, and precocious so ag 


To secure the best results. 


These examinations are given verbally and in 
Chrrts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communications. 


— 





Our rooms are centrally located at 24 E. 
224 Street, near Broadway. To persons at 
a distance, and those who do not find it con- 
venient to visit our office, we would say that 
satisfactory examinations can be made from 
properly taken photographs and measure- 
ments which can be given. For full partic- 
ulars in regard to this, send for ‘‘ Mirror of 
the Mind.” 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d St., New York 








ONLY A COMPARISON 


Our Brain ts a Pianist. Our Body 
a Piano Keyboard. The pianist 
“Mind; the piano keyboard 
oe Nerve Centers.”’ 

The ge of the pianist (or 
mind) is communicated to the 
keyboard (or nerve centers) for 
external transmission. As notes 
are produced by harmonious 
sounds which are a transmission 
of the pianist’s feelings, so is a pianist (or mind) 
expression produced by different sounds of the voice, 
expression of the face, gestures (or movements: of 
some part of the body. It is our Voice and our Hand 
which are always used to reproduce the feelings that 
the —— (or mind) expresses through the key- 
board (or nerve centers). Thus when we Write the 
Hand (or mind’s stenographer) directing the pen or 
pencil is the transmitting the expression of our 
Soul on the q 

Our Handwriting is a faithful Record of What we Are. 
This is why a competent Graphologist can Analyze 
Character from Specimen of Handwriting. 

Short Reading, 25c. Complete Reading, 50c. 


With a complete redding you receive FREE the first 
LESSON on Graphology. 

My Practical Course of 4 lessons soc. each is Endorsed 
by hundreds of human nature students, because it con- 
tains concise, practical and substantial principles, 
illustrated with 21 selected specimens of handwriting; 
63 signs weney explained; a chart as a guide to rea 
character, with marked analyzed specimens as sam- 
ple. Students have only to read, compare and imitate 
to learn (1) How to find the Temperament; (2) the 
strong and weak points; (3) draw deductions; (4) 
successfully analyze character from specimen of 
handwriting. 

Mr. G. McKeever, Philadelphia, Pa., writes; “I 
congratulate upon your system. It is so con- 
densed and definite that a peison with any liking 
for the study can learn how to read character from 
handwriting,” 

Mr. M. Laughton, Ontario, Canada, writes: ‘‘ No 
other science gives such power to know the tempera- 
ment, talent, weakness and morals of those we cor- 


respond with.” 
SCHOOL OF GRAPHOLOGY, =e 8th 


G. BEAUCHA 1 Ave., New York, N. Y., Dept. P. 


Read Your Own Life 
FREE! 


Complete Course of Lessons on 
Solar Biology given absolutely free. 

‘‘The Unveiling of Lives’’ is a 
comp ete course of instrnction reveal- 
ing the nature and influence of the 
twelve signs and nine planets. It 
tells how to find your lucky days, 
weeks, months and years. 

Covers every birth date. 

No other books needed. The com- 
plete course is given free to every 
subscriber to 


Che Future Home Journal 
a magazine of progress, inspiration 
and success. ° 
Subscription, $1 yearly; New York, 
Canada and foreign countries, $1.24. 


Future Home Publishing Zo. 


208 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and 


nently cnred here, 


by water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, an 
other natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home, 50 years in 
this work. Noinsane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. One lady physician, 


Address F. WILSON HURD, M. D., NortTH WaTER GaP, MONROE Co., Pa. 





CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
Attractive, homelike, and first class in all respects, 
terrespondence solicited. 
H. M. Hrrcucock, M.D., Prop. 





H. W. SMITH, Ph.D. 
PHRENOLOCIST AND LECTURER 


Norton. Calvert ‘and Almena, Norton County, Kans. 
Address, Camp 38, Calvert. Norton Co., Kans. 










FOR HIGH Q 


If you don’t know DIXON QUALITY send 16 cents 
in stamps for generous samples of Pencils and a 
copy of DIXON’S PENCIL GUIDE. Mention this adv. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 














FREE to F. A. M. A beautiful 
Masonic Calendar, also large cata- 
logue of Masonic books and goods 
with bottom prices. Regalia, Jew- 
els, Badges, Pir 3, Charms and Lodge 
Supplies. Beware of spurious Ma 
sonic books. 
REDDING & CO., Publishers and Manufacturers 
of Masonic Goods, No. 212 Broadway, New York City, 


The Automobile Dealer 
and Repairer 


is the ONLY JOURNAL in the entire field of 
automobile publications that makes a specialty 
of REPAIR WORK. 

Every owner of an automobile ought to be- 





come a subscriber. 
Sample copy SENT FREE to any address, 
st emietneentel 


MOTOR VEHICLE PUBLISHING CO., 
24 Murray St., New York. 





of sample of Newspapers, 
BIG MAIL Magazines, Circulars, Books, 
7 etc., by putting your name 
in our Big Mailing List of prospective purchasers. 


Send 20 cents today. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sub- 
—— received fcr all Newspapers and Magazines. 
ress 


Mohler’s Subscription Agency 
205 S. Warman Ave. Indianapolis, Ind. 








Dr. J. M. FITZGERALD 
Phrenologist 
More than 2,000 Chicago references 
Suite 1405-8 
126 State Street, Chicago 
Send for Pamphlet. 














Is Woman Doomed? 


By Mother Nature to suffer all her days for 
fulfilling the mission to which Nature calis her! 
The answer is that most of woman’s suffering 
is unnatural and therefore unnecessary. 
THE ABUSE OF THE MARRIAGE RELATIONS 

is the work of a physician of wide knowledge 
and experience. e€ woman who reads this 
book and follows it can avoid most of whe 
chronic diseases that wreck so many wives and 
mothers. It is a book fur every married person 
who wants to enjoy the life of home and fam- 
ily. The book is sent postpaid on receipt of 
25c. in stamps or coin. 


BENEDICT LUST, N. D. 


Dept. Ph. 124€.59th Street, New York City. 


THE BALANCE 


Subscription price ,$1.00 per year; 
foreign subscription, $1.25; sample 
copy, 10 cents. 

He 

A Magazine of Higher Ideals, Monistic 
Philosophy and Advanced Thought. 

Published monthly at Denver, Colorado. 

Having been fortunate in securing at a 
moderate cost a limited number of ‘‘The 
Truth About New Thought’’ by Julia Seaton 
Sears, and ‘‘An Old Maid’s R=verie,’’ by 
Mattie Cory, and ever mindful ox the inter- 
est of our readers, we are offering with each 
omy subscription (new or renewal) to THE. 

ALANCE, as long as they last, one copy 
of either of these books. ‘‘An Old Maid’s 
Reverie’’ is handsomely bound and very 
attractive in appearance. ‘*The Truth About 
New Thought ” (paper cover) needs no com- 





mendation. The name of the author is a 
guarantee that the highly interesting subject 
is ably and efficiently handled. Be sure to 
state which book you desire. 


Address, 
THE BALANCE 
Celorade 


Denver, 
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* This ““Gombination” Edition of the Holy Scriptures is superior to all other editions, possessing 


= 


ti 


In addition to the unrivalled ‘** Combinatian”’ 


feature, which has the unqualified endorsement of all the leading Divines and Biblical Scholars 


advantages never before offered to Bible readers. 
of America, this edition is also Self-Pronouncing. 


COMBINATION 
RED LETTER ART BIBLES 


CONTAINING A COMPLETE CYCLOPEDIA OF SCRIPTURE KNOWLEDGE. 





ITH full information on every topic of interest to the 
W general reader, as well as to the Sunday - School 

Teacher and the Christian Worker. “Above all it is 
a book for every home. The following are but a few of the 
many 


NEW HELPS TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE 


Chronological Tables of Events from the‘ Creation of the 
World: Miraculous Events Mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment ; Years and Times from Adam to Christ ; Parables of 
the Bible ; Geology of Bible Lands ; The Gospel Dispensa- 
tion ; Discourses of our Lord : Sermon on the Mount; Scenes 
and Incidents at the Crucifixion ; Tabular Memoir of St. 
Paul ; Miracles Wrought by the Holy Ghost, etc., etc. 


THE MOST COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


Containing over 40,000 references ; also a Subject or Topical 
Index to the Holy Scriptures. These are a great conveni- 
ence, and a time-saver for every Bible Student. 


MAPS OF BIBLE LANOS IN COLORS AND 
PATENT THUMB INDEX 


These Bibles are supplied with a new Patent Thumb 
Index, by which all the letterings can be read at one time, 
and enabling the reader to at once find any book. Only a 
small additional charge of 7O cents is made for this great 
convenience. 


STYLES AND PRICES. : 


BouRGEOIS TYPE. 


Style 10 R—Bound in Frencu Skat, Limp, Round 
Corners, Carmine under Gold Edges .......... $3.70 





‘* COMBINATION” EDITION. 


Style 11 R—Bound in Frencn Skat, Divinity 
Circuit, Round Corners, Carmine under Gold 
Edges, Silk Sewed, Extra Graiued Lining..... 4.85 


Style 12 R--Bound in Frencu Seat, Divinity 
Circuit, Round Corners, Carmine under Guld 
Edges, Silk Sewed, Leather Lining..... ...... 5.50 


ANY OF THESE BIBLES SENT BY EXPRESS PREPAID 
ON RECEIPT OF RETAIL PRICE. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


18 E. 22d Street, New York. 
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12 ADVERTISEMENTS 








, THE MENTAL SCIENCE COLLEGE, Incor 
porated 1905, under the laws of State of Wash- 
ington, will open its ninth annual session July 
1. The subjects embraced: Scientific Phrenol- 
ogy, Physiognomy, Physiology, teaching each 
student how to heal, be healed, and what to 
follow to succeed in Life. For particulars, ap- 
ply Prof. M. F. Knox, Pres. Bryn Mawr, King 
Co., Washington. 


The Latest and Best Work Representative of Mod- 
ern Astrology For Modern People is *‘ THE PLANE=- 
TARY DAILY GUIDE TO ALL,”’ a book of 150 pages, 
by Llewellyn George, of Portland, Oregon, School of 
Astrol Fourth annual edition (1909) now ready. 

Contains much matter of intense interest and prac- 
tical value to every delver into the occult Horoscopal 
delineations, planetary aspect interpretations, influ- 
ence of planets in zodiacal signs and chart houses, 
important dates, moon's signs, Character readings, 
etc., for the use of students and investigators. Large 
and better than ever. Try it, you will be well repaid. 
Postpaid, 50 cents. 

Address, 


ADVANCE THOUGHT PUBLISHING CO., 
Box 573, 
Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. 
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} Keep Your 
Sy Money 


Practical Common Sense Purse 


(Trade Mark) 





This purse is the-most popular ever made, and 
the factory now turns out over one thousand a 
day. It opens and closes with a till, has no 
clasp, straps, buckles or seams, you can make 
change with gloves on, and for all around use 
there is nothing else as handy. A man once 
= it will have no other. They never rip or 

reak, and must be literally worn through be- 
fore they are discarded. 


Supplied now in seven styles: 


A and A Small, $1.00 Retail, $8.00 a Dozen 
a= 2 2 -15 “ 6.00 a ad 
Cc “ Cc “ 50 “ 4.50 a “ 
D 35 - 3.00 a * 


I want you to try a sample which I mail on 
receipt of price in stamps for any style. 


Merchants and who want to sell them 
will find nothing better to push, as every sale 
will make new customers and advocates. 


Delivered prepaid on receipt of price to deal- 
ers. 


Style C is the big seller, but a fair proportion 
of B and A are sold where fine trade is brisk. 
Send all orders to 


John G. Zook, Lititz, Pa. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED FOB 
ANY REASON. 





Co-Morrow Magazine. 
FOR PEOPLE WHO THINK. 





The Substance of Real Faith is Knowledge. 
The Universe is Ruled by Law, not by Caprice. 


Cause and Effect hold in their embrace all the 
Wonder and Beauty of the Universe—all the 
Wisdom and Foolishness—Love and Hate— 
Good and Evil—Joys and Despairs—Accom- 
plishments and Failures of Human Life. 


The puny imaginings of man, born of his little 
hopes and fears and vanities, have never 
formulated ascheme of the universe that can 
in any way approach in Beauty and Spirit- 
uality the Reality of Things—Life as it is. 

TCo-Morrow Magazine discusses the questions of 
Life from the Rational Viewpoint and is de- 
voted to Right Living and Correct Thinking. 


Send 15 cents for three months’ trial subscrip- 
tion and our Special Book Offer. 


a 

10 cents the copy. $1.00 the year. 
TO-MORROW MAGAZINE, 

139 East 56th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Heads 
and 


Faces 





And How to Study them; A Man- 
ual of Phrenology and Physiog- 
nomy for the people. By Prof. 
Nelson Sizer and H. S. Drayton, 
M. D. 8vo, 200 pp. 250 Illus- 
trations. Cloth, $1.00, 4s. 


The fact that eighty thousand copies 
of this work have been published proves 
it to be one of the most popular works of 
the day. There is no one living so well 
qualified to write on the subject as the 
authors of this book, and the knowledge 
that this gives would save many disap- 
pointments ir. social and business life. 
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A Perfect Fountain Pen Means Perfect Comfort 


gemma eee 
Chee 


The Self-Filling “POST” Fountain Pen 


The most simple, 
reliable and durable 
fountain nm on the 
“ market. Can be filled 
and cleaned in an in- 
stant without soiling 
the hands. The ink 
does not leak or be- 
come coagulated, but 
flows freely andevenly 
down to the last drop. 
It bas no soft rubber 











sac torot from the acid 
whichall inks contain. 
The “ Popular,” $3.00 a quid bende, $3.59 No. "The Bamber’, $5.00, nee 
Popular,” narrow eS '. Banker’s, 
No: 3° «<The Eltee,”” $4.00 6, “ The Banker’s,” with extra wide go'd bands, $6.00 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publicheos, 24 East 22nd Street, New York 


Right Selection in Wedlock, 


MARRIAGE NOT A FAILURE. 








Marriage 1s a failure only when the persons 
are not properly mated, and this is hkely to be 
the case only by a want of knowledge. In this 
work Prof. Sizer tells who should marry and who 
should not, giving portraits to illustrate the tem- 
peraments and the whole subject fully. The right 
age to marry, mental and intellectual aspects of 
marriage, feelings and sentiments adapted, step- 
mothers, mothers-in-law, divorce, marriage of 
cousins, etc. Price 10 cents. 


Cuoice or OccuPaTIoN, by Prof. Sizer: this 
number has already been distributed to the ex- 
tent of 100,000 copies, and still there are thou- 
sands more who should read it. 10 cents, 





Are they well mated? —— ; 


°F Om Cone orn GETTING MARRIED AND KEEPING MARRIED. 


Under the titles ‘‘ Finding a Mate” and ‘‘Keeping a Mate’ the author gives points of interest 
to both married and unmarried. Those who wish to be loved and those who wish some one to 
love, will find numerous suggestions of value in its pages and illustrations. By mail, 10 cents. 


THE THREE AT ONF TIME, 25 CENTS. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers. New York. 





14 ADVERTISEMENTS 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The old idea of living j ., , GOOD NEWS TO ALL STUDENTS AND LOVERS 
, The old idea of living in any old way until | OF NATURE AND TO ALL INTERESTED IN 
sickness came and then to rush away to the | EDUCATION—THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 


_ doctor or be taken away by the undertaker | L 
is entirely out of date. The new way is to | A rR Cc A. Db IA 
join the International Health League and get _! On Unique Lines asa 


posted regarding the way to seep well. Great Nature Study Institution 
IT MUST BE EXPENSIVE 
* A j Through thé aid of a philanthropist whose name ts 
is your first thought, but the funny thing about . v withhe id by aaah. 
it is that it is so cheap as to be ridiculous. | RCADIA is to be a “village” of portable build- 
This combination is to be yours for just 60c. ings devoted to various phases of natural science. 
The buildings are to be arranged in the form ofa court 


Membership in the League one year, price, 50c. covering more than a half acre of ground. There is 
Good Health Clini to be an astronomical observatory, ‘‘ Home”’ of the 
ic, our official magazine, 50c. Agassiz Association; ay a laboratories, vivaria, 
“ Correct ving, ” aquaria, Clearing House (for circulating specimens), 
price, $1.00. “ 7” by mail, former pet houses, imsectary, photograph gallery, experi- 
be mental rooms, offices, lecture hall, etc. Wit in the 
Send us 60c. by money order or in stamps penn whi oon shoot wabe tor: om eee ona . 
and this is yours. F oreign orders for 5c. In vo it is to be a a —_ 

Wewil ‘6 tures of zoological park, biological laboratories an 

” Ibe glad to send bres free a League experimental horticultural grounds. 

Letter,’’ a very unique bit of health litera- If the experiment proves a success upon two years’ 
ture. Established nine years. 20,000 mem- trial, it is promised that the entire equipment will be 
bers. Address rebuilt in larger fireproof buildings (with more ex- 
tended equipments for study and experiment). The 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH LEA tests of success are the co operation and interest of 
GUE naturalists of all ages in all parts of the world. Full 
particulars in oe eer number of ‘‘ The Guide to 


408 SOUTH SALINA ST. Nature,” Stamford, Conn. Single number 15 cents. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. Subscription for a 2 *. montow, 


| Direct f Arcadia, Stamford, Conn. 
LEARN TO LIVE! irector of Arcadia 
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Short Business Course [0 MEN and Women 





$3 Evening Classes 


The--Face and What it Means | Chins and Jaws the Foundation 


of Character 


The Nose as a Sign of Character Sianificant Li Stheferchead 
: igniticant Lines of the Forehea 
TERE GS ener OF Ae OPO | ve, Véice as an ladex of Cher- 


The Ears.,as Side Doors of the acter 
‘3 ig ae | Graphology: Its Psychologic 
ad-Lips and What, they. |' Interpretation and Usefulness 
$<. &. SS +The Hand and Handshake 





The above characteristics are compared with those found in the head. 
Thus valuablé frints are learned in.a short period of time. 
Blackboard illustrations are given as Proofs of the arguments deduced. 


For terms and perticulars apply to FOWLER & WELLS CO., 18. East 22d Street, New York 
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McClintons Soap 


Made from the Ash of Plants and Pure Vegetable Oils 
“IT IS NATURE'S SOAP.”—Professor Kirk. 
UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS 
From Among Thousands Received 
Lord MAYO writes, ordering a supply of Hibernia Shaving Soap: ‘‘I find it an excellent 
soap; it does not irritate the skin. You can make use of this letter if you like, as 
few people are aware that so good a soap is made in Ireland.’’ 
AN AUTHORESS writes; ‘‘I am delighted with your Soap it seems like liquid-velvet, so 
soft and bland. It removes the dirt very quickly, with a most soothing effect.’ 
Dr. CHEVASSE, the famous maternity doctor, says in his book ‘‘ Advice to Mother"’: 
‘*McClinton’s is the ‘ very best’ Soap for washing a new born infant. It ‘never 
causes smarting,’ and itis suitable for cleansing the ‘most sensitive skins whether 
infantile or adult.’’ 
Hibernia Shaving Stick, 25 Cents 
Hibernia Shaving Soap, ° 30 Cents 


Hibernia Toilet Soap, per cake, 25 Cents 


McCLINTONS 


DONAGHMORE, TYRONE, IRELAND 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d Street, New York 











Learn Phrenology at Home 


Correspondence Course 


This Course Consists of Forty Lessons 


Location, Definition, and Division of the Various Parts of the Brain, Skull, and 
Mental Faculties, and the Temperaments, Combination of Faculties, ‘he Bones of the 
Head, the Principles, and Proofs and the Objections. Ethnology. Nationalities 
That Comprise the Caucasian Race. Nationalities That Comprise the Mongolian, 

Indian, and Negro Races. Physiognomy, Eyes, Ears. Physiognomy, Noses, Mouths, 
7 Physiognomy of Handwriting, Walk, etc, Anatomy. Physiology. Heredity. In- 
Subjects }) heritance and Long Life. Practical Hygiene of the Body. Hygiene of the Brain. 
Exterior of the Brain. The Cerebellum and Under Surface. The Interior. The 
Longitudinal Section, etc. Animal Magnetism, the Will. Experimental Phrenology. 
Men and Women Compared. Choice of Pursuits. Instinct and Reason. Diseases 
of the Brain. Moral Accountability of Man. Elocution. Adaptation in Marriage, 
Measurements and Brain Weights. Examination of a Head. 


HOW THE LESSONS ARE SENT OUT 
The lessons are sent out once a week, and it is expected that ths students will return them, 
answered, on a certain day of the following week, when they will be corrected and returned. Thus the 
routine work will be carried out and a systematic examination of each subject given. This, it will be 
readily seen, is an advantage to students far ahead of usual courses by mail, which are simply written 
out in typewritten form, without any personal supervision. 


THE WORK OF PHRENOLOGY IN EDUCATION 

“Oh, if Ihad only known twenty years ago what I have learned to-day concerning myself,” said a 
man to us the other day, “how many disappointments and sorrows I should have been saved.” He had 
just begun to look squarely into himself, to discern intelligently the tone and quality of his mind, and 
the direction in which he might apply his faculties and powers with good hope of success. Now here is 
where the science of Phrenology enters into the work of education, and until its principles are incor- 
porated into school systems we must expect the same course of turning out ill-balanced and aimless 
youth to go on. 

The primary object of education is to make our young people competent to fill some useful station 
in life and be self-supporting. Does it need argument that he or she who would do good, ejfective work 
as a teacher should first understand his or her own organization and. next, to be able to read and under- 
stand the character of a child after a few hours of the close association of the school-room ? And should 
it not be within the ability of every teacher to give a well-founded opinion to cach pupil concerning the 
sphere in which he wilt be likely to act with the best effect ? ® 


_M. H. PIERCY, Secretary 24 East Twenty-second Street 
Care of Fowler & Wells Co. NEW YORK 


























The Dr. C. O. SAHLER SANITARIUM 


This Sanitarigm. (Garge, new addition, modern in every 
articular,) is roomy, home:ike, free from all institutional 
eatures and erected with especial reference to the care 

and treatment of MENTAL, NERVOUS and FUNC- 
TIONAL DISORDERS by the PH\y SIOLOGICAL 
METHOD EXCLUSIVELY. 


Large verandas, cheerful, sunny rooms, and sun parlors, 
are features of this place. 

Physicians and friends who have mental and nervous 
patients whom they desire to place in an institution having 
the principles of home and family life, non-restraint, and 
having tried ali other methods of treatment without suc- 
cess, should inquire into the merits of this Sanitarium. 
NU INSANE CASES RECEIVED. 





PHYSIOGNOMY 





Or, Signs of character, as mani- 
fested through Temperament and 
External Forms, and especially in 
’ i 5 
“The Human Face Divine.” . 8 vo.. 
768 pp. Portrait of Author and 
1,055 Illustrations. By S. Rh. 
Wells. Cloth, $3.00, 12s. 

This is a comprehensive, thofough, and 
practical work, in which all that 1s 
known on the subject treated is Syste:n- 
atized, Explained, Illustrated, and Ap- 


plied, Physiognomy is here shown to be 
no mere fanciful speculation, but a con- 


Write for circular. 
THE DR C.0. SAHLER SANITARIUM 
KINGSTON-ON-HUDSON, N. ¥, 


sistent and well-considered system of 
Character reading, based on the estab- 
lished truths of Physiology and Phren- 
ology, and confirmed by Ethnology, as 
well as by the peculiarities of individuals. 


DR. SHEPARD'’S 
Sanitarium 


81 & 83 Columbia Heights 


BROOKLYN, New York 











An attractive, quiet home for the 
treatment of Rheumatism, Malaria, 
Neuralgia, etc. A specialty is 
made of Turkish, Russian, Roman 
and Electrio Baths and Massage, 
together with Hygienic Diet. 


CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M. D. 





DR. SHEPARD’S TURKISH BATHS. 














